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TO  PREPARE 


a  short  story 
by  George  M.  Perreault 


The  bell  started  its  rattling  ring,  sput¬ 
tered  momentarily  so  that  he  could  hear 
the  other  bells  outside  the  door,  and  then 
reasserted  itself  in  the  classroom.  Dr.  Lid¬ 
dell  watched  the  impatient  stirring  of  his 
class  as  he  dredged  his  mind  for  the  perfect 
note  on  which  to  end  the  period.  It  rose 
quickly  to  the  call. 

“Speaking  as  we  were,’’  he  said  in  his 
precise  British  accent,  “on  The  Waste 
Land ,  I  think  that  you  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  painting  they  have  over  at 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  It  is  by 


Chirico  and  is  entitled  The  Disquieting 
Muses.  Now,  the  intention  of  the  artist 
being  poetic — that  is  to  say,  being  con¬ 
cerned  with  creating  a  mood — he  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  use  quite  super-mundane 
means.  This  particular  work  (which 
some  have  considered  a  satire  on  the 
theme  of  Poussin’s  Inspiration  of  the 
Poet )  employs  in  the  stead  of  trees, 
prison-like  buildings  and  factory  chim¬ 
neys,  in  the  stead  of  human  figures, 
stuffed  dummies  and  a  plaster  cast,  all 
of  which  contribute  to  a  poetic  atmos¬ 
phere  quite  like  that  of  The  Waste 
Land — as  we  have  seen. 

“Well,  our  time  is  up,  isn’t  it?  Next 
Monday  we  shall  continue  with  The 
Waste  Land  and  see  how  we  can  relate 
it  to  Baudelaire’s  work.  You  may  go 
now.” 

As  the  students  filed  out  whispering 
and  laughing  among  themselves,  he  bent 
over  his  desk  and  began  arranging  his 
notes  and  placing  them  back  in  his  brief 
case.  No  one  had  remained  after  class 
with  questions  today,  but  then  it  was 
seldom  that  anyone  did.  Of  course  it 
was  Friday  afternoon  and  certainly  the 
mid-April  air  had  more  -immediate  ap¬ 
peal  than  a  course  in  Modern  English 
and  American  Poetry. 

He  strode  down  the  corridor,  swing¬ 
ing  his  brief  case  and  with  his  head 
held  high.  The  students  clustered  out¬ 
side  the  classroom  doors  drew  aside  to 
make  way  for  him.  There  was  a  certain 
silent  respect  as  he  passed,  a  certain 
dangier  that  was  awarded  him.  After 
all  he  was  Dr.  L.  Paul  Liddell,  the 
author  of  several  critical  works  includ¬ 
ing  The  Modern  Meister singer  and  the 
recently  published  Eliot:  The  Myth  and 
the  Reality.  He  accepted  this  homage 
as  his  due. 


When  he  had  gone  down  the  corridor 
and  around  the  corner  to  the  elevator 
that  would  take  him  to  his  office,  he 
knew  that  the  students  would  regroup 
themselves  and  sling  malignant  remarks 
at  him,  but  he  did  not  care. 

“There  goes  Old  Liddy,”  one  would 
say,  “Bennington  University’s  Waste 
Man.” 

Or,  “Tell  me  Dr.  Liddell,  was  D. 
H.  Lawrence  really  a  poet?” 

And  another  would  answer  in  a  care¬ 
less  imitation  of  his  accent,  “Well,  <ih 
tis  ’ard  to  say  wet’er  ’e  is  or  ’e  isn’t.” 

“What  a  pompous  ass  that  man  is!” 

And  on  it  would  go  until  someone, 
usually  a  former  student,  would  ten¬ 
tatively  defend  him.  “He’s  a  pretty 
good  prof  though,  except  when  he 
starts  talking  about  art.  ‘Ole  chap,  you 
will  find  this  illustrated  quite  well  in 
Seerico’s  The  Disgusting  Muses!  I 
thought  I’d  die  when  he  started  that 
stuff.” 


Their  voices  floated  down  the  hall  in 
muffled  waves  and  washed  at  his  feet 
until  he  closed  the  elevator  door  on 
them  and  went  up  to  the  fifth  floor. 
Dr.  Liddell  shared  an  office  and  a  gradu¬ 
ate  student  secretary  with  Dr.  Eaton 
who  was  now  out  lecturing  to  a  class 
on  the  Romantic  Movement.  The  sec¬ 
retary  had  gone  for  coffee,  or  had  at 
least  gone  somewhere,  and  he  was  alone 
-in  the  office.  Dr.  Liddell  liked  being 
alone.  When  someone  else  was  in  the 
room  he  could  not  concentrate  because 
he  would  sit  and  knit  his  brow  and 
try  to  look  as  if  he  were  lost  in  the 
dungeon  of  his  thought. 
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Before  coming  to  America  five  years 
ago,  he  could  never  find  an  escape  from 
the  hands  that  groped  and  probed  in¬ 
cessantly  at  his  mind,  wanting  to  know 
everything  about  him,  every  thought, 
every  nuance  of  emotion.  His  research 
had  been  first  an  excuse,  a  refuge  from 
the  moil  of  his  invading  associates,  but 
it  had  not  been  enough. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  The 
Modern  Meister singer ,  he  had  applied 
for  and  was  given  a  position  at  Benning¬ 
ton  University.  Here  he  came  as  a 
stranger;  there  were  no  “old  friends”  to 
reduce  him  publicly  to  the  agonies  of 
childhood  again.  No  one  would  dare  be 
overly  familiar  with  this  noted  English 
critic  whom  they  had  never  known  be¬ 
fore.  Dr.  Liddell  had  carefully  remained 
apart  from  his  new  associates — not  un¬ 
friendly,  but  reserved.  He  cultivated  his 
air  of  dangler  until  it  seemed  almost 
natural  to  him.  What  was  it  Yeats  had 
said  ? 

For  certain  minutes  at  the  least 

That  crafty  demon  and  that  loud 
beast 

That  plagued  me  day  and  night 

Ran  out  of  my  sight .  .  . 

The  tense  was  wrong  and  it  was,  of 
course,  twisted  out  of  context,  but  that 
did  not  matter  much. 

The  secretary  came  in  with  his  little 
mincing  steps  and  slid  behind  his  desk. 
“Oh,  Dr.  Liddell,  you’re  back  already.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  he  muttered,  “but  I’ll  be 
leaving  soon  now,  for  home.”  Home  for 
him  was  a  house  in  a  small,  quiet  town 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
University. 

“You  mean  you’re  not  going  to  the 
O’Connell  lecture  tonight?” 


“The  O’Connell  lecture?  Oh!  I’d 
quite  forgotten  about  that.  I’ve  gone 
and  made  reservations  on  a  plane  for 
Chicago  at  nine.  I  planned  to  do  some 
work  out  there.  Would  you  call  the  air¬ 
port  for  me  and  cancel  my  reservation? 
It’s  on  T.W.A.  I  think.” 

“Certainly,  Dr.  Liddell.” 

He  knew  that  if  the  secretary  did  not 
revere  him,  he  would  stand  the  risk  of 
being  chided  for  his  absent-mindedness. 
He  sighed  and  ran  his  fingers  through 
his  hair.  Standing  up,  he  walked  back 
and  forth  a  few  times  with  his  hands 
folded  behind  his  back ;  he  finally  turned 
and  went  out  into  the  hall.  While  he 
waited  for  the  elevator  he  could  hear 
the  secretary  dialing  the  airport,  but  the 
door  closed  before  he  heard  the  secretary 
be  told,  as  Dr.  Liddell  knew  that  he 
would,  that  there  was  no  reservation  for 
a  Dr.  L.  Paul  Liddell  at  any  hour,  on 
any  flight  to  Chicago. 

After  the  lecture  there  was  a  recep¬ 
tion  held  for  Mr.  O’Connell  at  Alumni 
Hall.  Mr.  O’Connell  was  the  editor  of 
a  magazine  that  consistently  gave  him 
good  reviews,  and  Dr.  Liddell  made  very 
certain  that  he  attended  and  personally 
congratulated  O’Connell  on  his  good 
taste.  The  people  were  clustered  about 
the  lecturer,  being  introduced  and  tell¬ 
ing  him  how  much  they  enjoyed  his  talk; 
he  was  nodding  frequently,  smiling  until 
his  jaws  must  have  been  aching.  The 
people  shuffled,  budged  closer,  talked 
among  themselves,  stepped  on  each 
other’s  toes,  begged  each  other’s  pardon, 
laughed,  sighed,  and  waited.  At  last 
their  turn  would  come.  They  would  be 
whisked  up  to  shake  hands  and  babble 
a  few  nonessentials  before  they  were 
again  enveloped  in  the  mass.  They  moved 
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then  slowly,  haltingly  back  and  through 
the  crowd  and  out  into  the  hall. 

Dr.  Liddell  stood  outside  and  away 
from  the  group,  talking  with  Dr.  Eaton 
and  slowly  sipping  his  drink.  He  would 
wait  until  the  throng  dispersed  before 
he  went  up  and  introduced  himself. 

‘‘Plow  are  you  feeling,  Paul?”  asked 
Dr.  Eaton.  “You  look  a  bit  drawn.” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  Joseph,  I  haven’t 
been  feeling  too  well  lately.” 

“Nothing  serious,  I  hope.” 

“No,  just  a  peculiar  feeling  every  now 
and  then.  A  bit  of  high  blood  pressure 
or  something  like  that.  I’d  go  to  a  doc¬ 
tor,  but  when  I  have  the  time  I  forget 
it.” 

“I’m  beginning  to  wonder  about  you, 
Paul.  You  get  more  absent-minded  by 
the  week.” 

Dr.  Liddell  chuckled.  “I’ve  always 
said  that  the  only  good  teacher  was  an 
absent-minded  one.”  He  had  finished  his 
drink  and  he  set  it  down  on  the  arm  of 
a  chair.  With  his  arms  folded  behind 
him,  he  rocked  back  and  forth  on  his 
heels.  A  young  woman  flitted  by  and 
scooped  up  the  glass  and  replaced  it  with 
a  full  one  and  darted  off.  “They  get 
faster  every  year,”  he  sighed.  “They 
have  always  assumed  that  you  wanted 
another  one,  but  now  they  have  given  up 
asking  what  you  were  drinking.” 

“Did  you  watch  the  press  conference 
this  afternoon,  Paul?” 

“Yes.  Wasn’t  it  dreadful?  ‘Is  every 
nation  like  the  tower  half  dead  at  the 
top?’  ” 

“Is  that  Yeats  again?  I’d  think  that 
you’d  get  sick  of  him.” 

“When  one’s  mind  is  trained  to  flow 
in  certain  channels,  Joseph,  these  things 
drift  in  naturally.  I  only  give  them 


voice.”  He  picked  up  the  drink  from  the 
chair  and  took  a  short  swallow.  “O’Con¬ 
nell  seems  to  have  fought  off  most  of 
his  admirers,”  he  said.  “Let’s  go  over 
and  talk  to  him.  Perhaps  he  can  make 
the  night  interesting.” 

They  strode  across  the  room  to  where 
O’Connell  was  leaning  against  a  statue 
of  The  Thinker.  He  was  talking  to  a 
pair  of  students  who,  at  their  approach, 
faded  discreetly  into  the  background. 

“Good  evening,”  said  O’Connell, 
holding  out  his  hand.  “You’re  Dr.  Lid¬ 
dell  aren’t  you?  I  thought  I  recognized 
you  from  your  pictures.” 

“It’s  probably  the  first  bloody  time  in 
history  that  one  has  been  so  identified.” 
They  laughed.  “But  let  me  introduce 
my  friend  and  fellow  teacher,  Dr.  Joseph 
Eaton.”  Dr.  Liddell  saw  a  sudden  stag¬ 
gering  flash  before  his  eyes,  but  it  quickly 
disappeared.  Now  he  could  see  every 
object  in  the  room  clearly,  too  clearly. 
It  was  as  if  someone  had  polished  every¬ 
thing  and  given  it  a  metallic  sheen.  In¬ 
visible  hands  snatched  rudely  at  his 
muscles,  tightening  them,  and  then  re¬ 
laxing,  and  now  tightening  again. 

“I’m  very,  very  pleased  to  meet  you 
gentlemen,”  O’Connell  was  saying,  his 
voice  hollow  in  Dr.  Liddell’s  ear.  “Are 
there  any  questions  you’d  like  to  ask? 
Dr.  Liddell?” 

Dr.  Liddell  screamed.  He  screamed 
very  loudly  and  everyone  in  the  hall 
turned  and  looked  at  him.  He  spun 
around  in  a  circle,  twitching  uncon¬ 
trollably.  Giant  claws  raked  at  him  and 
he  began  to  stagger  across  the  room. 
Startled  people  drew  back  on  all  sides  to 
let  him  through.  His  mouth  was  open, 
letting  the  saliva  drip  over  his  chin  and 
onto  his  vest.  The  glass  flew  from  his 
hand  and  shattered  into  a  thousand 
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ragged  mirrors  on  the  floor.  Someone 
came  before  him  and  seized  him  by  the 
arms.  Dr.  Liddell  vomited  on  him.  The 
man  let  go  in  shock  and  revulsion  and 
Dr.  Liddell,  his  hand  clutching  at  a 
drape,  crashed  to  the  floor. 

He  lay  on  his  back  for  a  few  seconds, 
blue-lipped  and  rigid,  and  then  he  began 
to  writhe  again.  The  vomit  bubbled 
from  his  mouth  and  down  his  chin.  It 
seeped  like  lava  under  his  collar  and 
over  his  suit.  Every  part  of  his  body 
flicked  incessantly,  without  rhythm, 
without  purpose. 

At  last  someone  realized  what  had 
happened  and  he  stooped  over  Dr.  Lid¬ 
dell,  loosened  his  sopping  collar  and  tie, 
and  pushed  a  metal  pencil  between  his 
teeth  to  prevent  him  from  biting  his 
tongue.  They  called  for  a  doctor  and  an 
ambulance,  and  although  someone  sug¬ 
gested  moving  the  reception  to  his  house, 
everyone  said  that  he  was  extremely 
tired  and  they  all  went  home. 

April  is  the  crudest  month.  But  now 
April  has  turned  to  May.  It  has  been 
two  weeks  since  that  night.  It  has  been 
one  week  since  there  was  an  excuse  not 
to  go  back  to  the  University.  It  was  a 
simple  operation  to  remove  the  damaged 
bone,  the  tiny  damaged  bone  from  the 
cerebrum.  And  now  not  even  anti-con- 
vulsant  medicines  will  ever  be  required. 
It  shall  never  happen  again.  Welcome 
to  an  ancient  chorus:  Caesar,  Peter  the 
Great,  Dostoevsky,  Edward  Lear,  Flau¬ 
bert,  Swinburne,  Berlioz.  Many  talented 
and  respected  people  were  epileptics.  But 
how  can  I  .  .  .  .  The  faculty  is  com¬ 
posed  of  intelligent  people;  they  will 


understand ;  they  will  be  too  kind.  Let 
me  also  wear  such  deliberate  disguises. 
There  were  students  there  also.  The 
word  will  swoop  like  a  cyclone  sighing 
across  a  wheatfield.  It  will  strike  the 
city  and  buildings  will  tremble  and 
statues  will  fall.  I  have  seen  the  moment 
of  my  greatness  flicker.  Dangler  is  an 
archaic  word ;  there  is  no  modern  equiv¬ 
alent.  April  is  gone  and  May  is  here, 
but  indeed  there  will  be  time,  there  will 
be  time.  How  can  I  ....  I  am  not 
Lazarus  come  from  the  dead,  for  there 
was  no  death.  But  there  was  a  death 
from  which  I  cannot  come.  Because  I  do 
not  hope  to  return  again.  .  .  .  How  can 
I  ?  There  will  be  kindness,  kindness  and 
pity.  And  only  the  pitiful  are  pitied. 
There  is  a  month  to  wait  until  I  can 
slither  lizard-like  to  retrieve  my  books. 
In  the  lull  before  summer  classes  I  can 
say  goodbye  to  the  empty  corridors,  to 
the  deserted  aisles.  In  a  month  and  in¬ 
deed  there  will  be  time.  There  are  many 
universities  that  will  want  me.  I  am 
widely  known  and  respected  through  my 
books.  This  climate  does  not  agree  with 
me.  Look  now,  out  the  window.  It  is 
raining  again.  The  leaves  are  shaking 
themselves  in  the  joy  of  life  and  are 
being  washed  even  before  they  can  be 
soiled.  Along  the  flagstone  walk  I  can 
see  how  the  rain  has  forced  worms  from 
their  tunnels  in  the  ground.  They 
stretch  themselves  out  to  fantastic 
lengths  on  the  grass  and  on  the  walk, 
but  as  soon  as  the  rain  stops  anointing 
the  earth  the  pitiful  things  shall  be  de¬ 
voured.  The  birds  shall  dart  down  and 
the  ants  shall  scurry  upward  and  the 
worms  shall  be  devoured. 
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TIME  IN  PAWN 

by  Patrick  Hurley 


A  cheap  muscatel  bottle  splintered 
rottenly  under  Frank’s  heel  as  he  stepped 
out  into  the  new  white  snow.  Carelessly 
he  kicked  it  out  of  his  doorway  and 
into  the  gutter  with  the  rest. 

“I  need  one  more  dime  to  build  the 
pint,  Mac.” 

“Here,  Frank,  you  give  him  a  nickel 
and  I’ll  give  him  one,”  said  an  elderly 
grey-haired  woman  with  a  small  purple 
hat.  She  dipped  into  her  pocketbook  and 
pulled  herself  up  the  stairs,  calling  back 
“Happy  New  Year.” 

“Same  to  you.”  He  shook  the  door¬ 
knob  to  make  sure  it  was  locked  and 
started  for  breakfast  but  stopped  in 
front  of  a  pawn  shop. 
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One  window  displayed  every  con¬ 
ceivable  kind  of  tool,  all  stamped  with 
names  of  the  larger  construction  com¬ 
panies.  The  other  was  cluttered  with 
watches,  musical  instruments,  telescopes, 
opera  glasses,  velvet  boards  of  club  and 
fraternity  pins  and  a  mosaic  of  ten  cent 
jewelry.  Violins  hung  on  a  horizontal 
wire,  their  arched  necks  scornful  of 
their  fellows  in  the  lineup,  the  banjos, 
electric  guitars,  and  a  lute.  Men’s  wed¬ 
ding  rings  in  a  cigar  box  were  for  $1.98. 
Nothing,  not  even  the  violins,  was  spared 
by  the  turmoil  of  dust  that  precipitated 
from  the  gloom  of  the  shop. 

In  a  corner  a  Granco  F-M  radio 
caught  his  eye.  He  went  inside. 

“How  much  is  the  radio?” 

“Which  one?”  replied  the  aged  pawn¬ 
broker  peering  through  gold-rimmed 
spectacles.  He  was  sitting  on  a  stool 
smoking  a  pipe.  “Which  one?” 

“The  brown  one,  the  Granco.” 

“The  F-M,  seventeen  dollar.” 

“No  pa,  fifteen  for  that  one.”  The 
old  man  had  been  corrected  by  a  voice 
from  the  back  an  a  tone  that  let  Frank 
know  it  had  grown  used  to  correcting, 
but  with  a  haste  that  implied  it  enjoyed 
it.  The  son’s  narrow  forehead  was  dry 
but  Frank  couldn’t  help  imagining  beads 
of  oily  sweat  rolling  down  from  his  fine 
curly  black  hair  and  drying  on  his  fleshy 
cheeks.  He  didn’t  look  at  Frank. 

Probably  goes  to  college  nights, 
thought  Frank,  chiding  himself.  He 
knew  better  than  to  belittle  someone’s 
accomplishments  because  he  lived  in  the 
South  End,  and  was  always  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  and  found,  more  often  than  at 
school,  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
outlook  upon  life  among  his  neighbors. 

“Unh,  oh!”  grunted  the  old  man. 


“Does  it  work?” 

The  son  came  from  behind  the  cashier 
window  that  was  decorated  with  gold- 
painted  Medici  balls.  He  had  to  push 
his  way  by  a  rack  of  coats  and  around 
a  head-high  stack  of  suitcases  to  get  at 
the  radio. 

“Everything  here  works.  Here,  try.” 
He  returned  to  counting  change  and 
wrapping  it  in  red  and  brown  rolls. 

Frank  switched  on  the  F-M  but  was 
distracted  by  the  old  man  who  was 
watching  as  if  he  expected  him  to  shrink 
the  radio  with  a  wave  of  his  hand 
and  stuff  it  in  his  pocket.  The  wary 
pawnbroker  stood  by  his  side  staring  at 
his  shoulder  as  if  he  wanted  to  get  by, 
but  after  moving  back  and  forth  a  few 
times,  only  to  have  the  old  man  follow 
and  resume  his  position,  Frank  recog¬ 
nized  that  this  was  a  dodge  intended  to 
irritate  and  confuse  him.  However,  he 
had  been  looking  for  a  good  F-M  for 
a  long  time  and  knew  that  a  Granco, 
new,  would  cost  about  fifty  dollars.  So, 
despite  the  annoyance  of  the  old  man, 
he  decided  to  buy  it. 

*  *  * 

On  the  wall  beside  his  bed  hung  the 
program  listings  of  the  classical  F-M 
music  stations  of  the  Boston  area. 
WXCN  listed  Bach’s  Violin  Concerto  in 
A  for  Saturday  morning  at  ten  o’clock. 
Frank  dialed  the  station  and  tore  the 
ticket  off  the  radio,  noticing  that  it 
proved  the  F-M  had  been  pawned  over 
two  years  ago,  the  time  required  by  law 
that  it  be  held  in  pawn. 

He  stretched  out,  relaxed;  something 
bothered  him.  Two  years  ago.  Someone 
brought  it  in  two  years  ago.  Someone 
who  liked  music  enough  to  pay  fifty  dol- 
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lars  for  it.  Someone  like  the  man  that 
had  asked  him  for  the  dime  to  finish 
building  the  pint.  No,  he’d  be  worse 
than  that  by  now  or  he’d  have  reclaimed 
it.  Two  years. 

The  one  that  stumbled  out  of  the 
alley,  his  stubby  beard  clotted  with  the 
grey  slime  of  roofless  nights.  Weaving 
in  front  of  him  so  he  could  see  his  wet 
pants  and  hear  the  wheezing  gasp  for 
every  breath.  Ambling  on,  stopping, 
looking  through  cracked  eyeglasses,  see¬ 
ing  nothing,  halting  at  the  corner,  star¬ 
ing  at  passers-by  at  the  store,  too  far 
gone  to  know  he  should  look  bewildered. 
His  slow  progress  from  a  tree,  to  a  door¬ 
way,  to  a  hydrant,  all  the  way  down 
the  street. 

No,  thought  Frank,  he  was  too  far 
gone.  So  was  the  one  with  the  push 
cart  and  the  miserable  pillowcase  of 
rags.  Oblivious  to  car  horns  drowning 
his  hoarse  call  for  rags.  Getting  lost 
sometimes  in  the  business  district  but 
forgetting  to  stop  the  regular  whispery 
call,  “Rags,  Rags.”  The  glassed  build¬ 
ings  shutting  out  the  plea  from  thousands 
inside  that  might  hear.  Yet  he  always 
found  his  way  back  to  the  South  End, 
probably  never  by  the  same  route. 

There  was  the  one  at  the  Tremont 
lunch  with  the  Oxford  accent.  Frank 
had  listened  to  his  objections  about 
tearing  down  the  houses  between  Dover 
and  Grey  Street.  Or  was  he  in  favor 
of  it?  Frank  could  not  recall,  but  he 
had  spoken  about  it  intelligently. 

When  his  dinner  was  served  he  had 


stopped  talking,  put  his  forearms  against 
the  counter,  gripped  his  right  hand  with 
his  left  (his  hands  and  fingernails  were 
clean),  and  managed  to  guide  the  quiver¬ 
ing  fork  into  his  mouth.  He  drank  half 
his  tea  by  leaving  the  cup  on  the  table, 
and  bending  over  to  it,  dabbed  his  mouth 
with  a  paper  napkin,  and  left  the  rest. 
On  the  way  out  he  asked  Frank  if  he 
could  offer  him  a  beer.  That  he  had  re¬ 
fused,  having  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
long  enough  to  have  hardened  against 
the  chance  of  finding  an  interesting  al¬ 
coholic. 

It  might  have  been  the  one  that  shuf¬ 
fled  by  his  door  one  morning  as  he  was 
going  out,  so  hideous  that  he  jumped 
back  in  fright.  Six  feet  four,  his  face 
plastered  with  scabs,  blood  dribbling 
from  his  lips  and  crying.  The  school 
children  filled  with  adventure  yelling 
“A  drunk,  a  drunk,  a  drunk” ;  darting 
in  front  of  him  and  running  back  to 
tell,  “his  face  is  bleeding,  his  face  is 
bleeding  and  he’s  crying.” 

Or  one  of  the  younger  ones,  who  were 
mostly  negroes.  More  likely  then  he  had 
listened  to  jazz.  They  hurried  along 
when  they  were  drinking  in  their  pecul¬ 
iar  loping  gait,  ducking  into  a  doorway 
and  pulling  the  bottle  from  a  dirty 
trench  coat,  guzzling  their  wine  and 
slipping  out  in  the  light  to  find  another 
place. 

Frank  hardly  noticed  the  end  of  the 
first  movement.  The  second  was  a  slow 
basso  continuo. 

But  which  was  the  one  who  had  stopped 
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at  the  pawn  shop  with  a  paper  bag 
bulging  under  his  arm,  hesitated  and 
gone  away,  returned  the  following  day 
and  gone  away  again,  to  hear  one  more 
piece  probably,  but  couldn’t  gain  access 
to  an  electric  outlet?  Again  the  figure, 
hurrying,  this  time  sneaking  into  the 
shop. 

“How  much  can  I  borrow  on  this 
please?” 

“Five  dollar.” 

“But  I  payed  fifty  dollars  for  it  only 
a  year  ago.” 

Probably  the  only  thing  besides  food 
and  liquor  he’d  bought  since  leaving  his 
small  home  with  the  hi-fi. 

“Five  dollar.” 

He’d  wanted  to  leave  but  cowed  by 
months  of  beatings  by  cops  and  teenage 
petty  thieves  he  handed  over  his  radio. 
I’ll  redeem  it  in  a  few  weeks,  he  thought, 
just  for  now,  that’s  all,  just  for  now. 
He  ran  out  the  door,  two  stores  down 
and  bought  a  half  gallon  of  Royal 
Crown,  a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  I’ll  go 
back,  I’ll  get  it. 

Two  years  ago.  The  fine-haired  ani¬ 
mals  of  prey  waiting  patiently.  In  dusty 
pawnshops,  in  alleys,  young  ones  that 
spring  from  doorways  in  gangs  to  take 
three  dollars  and  some  change  from  a 
man,  leaving  him  bleeding,  watching 
them  greedily  finish  his  bottle.  In  skid 
row  liquor  stores  where  you  can  hardly 
move  because  the  center  of  the  floor  is 
stacked  with  unopened  cases  of  cheap 
wine  that  will  sell  so  fast  they  don’t 
bother  to  put  the  bottles  on  display. 

And  in  the  alley,  the  strains  of  a 
harpsichord  in  his  ears,  a  mockery. 


Fighting  to  stay  awake,  hoping  this  was 
not  the  gang  that  poured  lighter  fluid 
on  a  sleeping  drunk  the  other  week  to 
watch  him  run,  stumble,  scream  down 
an  alley. 

Each  week  the  quarter  relentlessly 
added  to  the  price  he  must  pay  to  re¬ 
deem  his  radio. 

Out  there  now,  twenty  degrees,  with 
his  bare  head  resting  on  a  stone  step 
in  one  of  those  alleys  where  nobody  goes, 
so  they  become  topped  with  cheap 
bottles. 

Frank  wished  he  could  find  him,  in¬ 
vite  him  in  to  listen.  But  he  knew  that 
he  wouldn’t  hear,  probably  just  stand 
there  like  the  other  drunken  bums.  He’d 
lost  his  soul  with  the  radio.  Still  Frank 
hoped  he  hadn’t  fallen  to  the  despicable 
level  of  the  others. 

The  second  continued  into  the  third 
romantic  movement.  Frank  noticed  and 
paid  more  attention.  He  allowed  the 
music  to  fall  lightly  on  his  mind  without 
thinking. 

Fallen  to  the  despicable  level  of  the 
others f  The  whole  thing  came  in  a 
numbing  flash  and  he  pressed  the  palms 
of  his  hands  against  his  face.  He  felt  a 
chilling  shame  that  it  had  taken  him  only 
a  year  to  forget  that  they  were  all  human 
beings.  And  the  agony  that  came  with 
feeling  this  all  at  once,  was  tripled  now 
that  he  knew  how  they  really  were. 
Where  had  he  placed  himself,  that  only 
the  ones  who  had  fallen  from  his  level 
were  to  be  considered? 

Was  this  what  allowed  them  to  prey 
and  stay  sane.  ...  It  was,  and  he  had 
done  it,  committed  their  only  sin.  He 
ran  his  fingers  quickly  through  his  hair. 
For  months,  not  braving  their  hideous- 
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ness,  so  smart,  but  cowardly  running, 
turning  inside  from  the  real  horror,  the 
one  above  all  he’d  meant  to  meet. 

Radios  .  .  .  Souls  .  .  .  Agghh.  He 
tightened  as  he  felt  its  dirty  sophistica¬ 
tion.  He  wanted  to  cry  but  found  a 
worse  hypocrisy.  They  were  all  men, 
men  with  souls  not  radios  even,  he  real¬ 
ized  with  another  pang,  the  preying 
ones. 


The  concerto  drew  to  a  close.  Gradu¬ 
ally  he  became  aware  of  the  strong  sum¬ 
marizing  logic  of  Bach,  on  his  ears,  on 
his  brain,  like  a  handkerchief  on  damp 
eyes.  Be  logical,  even  if  it  is  not.  Be 
logical.  You  were  not  at  fault.  You  can¬ 
not  be  blamed. 

Frank  bolted  onto  his  feet,  went  to 
the  bookcase,  picked  out  a  psychology 
book  and  sat  down  at  his  desk  to  study. 

— Patrick  J .  Hurley,  Jr. 


I  give  you  my  heart 
freshly  scarred  and  old, 
bits  of  shrapnel  remain 
(rusted  now)  it  is  yours, 
a  lump  of  clay  warm 
for  your  tiny  fingers 
to  shape  as  you  will 
or  an  artichoke 
to  break 

leafbyleaf. 

It  is  me  no  longer 
but  a  part  of  you  now. 

I  give  you  my  heart. 

—Frank  Bergon 
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Green  Winds 


and 


Silver  Tresses 


Allies 


Once  with  a  flower 
gloried  with  dew 
And  heavy  with  scent 
came  a  yellow-coated  bee. 

Lonely  like  a  bee 
or  a  hornet 

And  the  regressing  hummingbird 
came  a  black-coated  crow. 

Sharing  a  flower 
gloried  with  dew 
And  heavy  with  scent 
was  hardly  the  goal. 

For  the  yellow-coated  bee 
or  the  black-coated  crow 
And  the  regressing  hummingbird 
feared  the  hornet. 

So  with  coalitions  of  faith 
such  encompassing  faith 
And  hordes  of  compassionate  good 
will 

Died  the  hornet. 

—George  Callahan 
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Poem  for  Pentecost 


I  used  to  like  to  wander  in  the  mountains 
where  Adam  and  his  maker  met  their  foe 
and  there  to  love  and  lose  the  starry  night. 

There  once  I  lordly  met 
His  lightning, 

flicked  me  like  a  moth  before  the  light, 

I  died  upon  the  road, 
my  soul  rolled  on  to  Rome. 

john: 

I  who  saw  the  neon  heavens  burning, 
felt  the  alloyed  air  flow  gently  by, 
waited  to  the  ribbon-cutting  moment, 
when  our  hands  could  brush  the  morning  sky. 

Gently  touched  by  cocktails  and  by  sorrow, 
nylon  children,  born  into  the  womb, 
blueprint,  temple,  sprang  again  in  anger. 
Only  love  and  time  shall  be  my  tomb. 
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peter: 


I  am  like  Chicago. 

Know  my  sons, 

I  see  no  way  of  living — 
save  by  blood. 

Deny  me, 

and  your  heads  shall  burst. 
(Collective  guilt,  not  new) 
I  know  too  well 
waves  are  not  hard  as  rock, 
nor  are  cocks  lord  of  men. 


thomas: 

A  sleeping  doubt  must  shrink; 
a  touch  turns  blood  to  ink. 

paid  at  athens: 
sermon  and  reply. 


I  am  the  fierce  one. 

This  is  Paul 

from  the  mountain 
This  is  Saul 

from  the  plain 
I  am  the  fierce  one. 

Bitter  are  my  roads. 

Bitter  are  my  gains. 
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Lions  and  men  are 
to  him  who  has  seen 
and  had  no  word, 
to  him  who  has  loved 
and  had  no  dream, 
to  a  cloakman, 
to  a  tentman, 
to  a  Roman, 

Nothing. 

I  speak  of  bodies  made  of  stone, 
of  swollen  corpses  swallowed  in  the  sky, 
of  families  shattered  by  the  sword 
as  saints  stand  laughing  by. 

Fire  strike  me  dead.  ? 

My  head  on  the  sand. 

On  fire  was  I  fed. 

Fire  is  my  land. 

“Your  thoughts  are  like  your  bodies,  too  sublime. 
You  shall  be  heard,  my  Jewish  friend,  another  time.” 


—John  C.  Hirsh 
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Nestor 


The  dogs  bark  when  he  shuffles  out  of  the  tent 
with  his  white  beard  and  his  bent  back 
brushing  past  the  weathered  flap. 

Younger  brisker  guys 

chuckle  when  he  breaks  his  dreamthought 

to  admonish  in  withered  tones  their  quarrels. 

But  a  few  here  feel  the  steady  drum  of  time 
crack  the  bones  and  draw  the  muscles  tight, 
hoar  the  hair  and  douse  the  glowing  eye. 

The  ardor  of  the  early  siege  is  gone. 

Our  wives  must  be  drying  up ;  our  meals  are  flat. 
No  spice  in  single  combat  on  the  plain 
and  none  in  war.  Let  the  young  tigers  snarl. 
We’ll  end  it  with  a  sniveling  woman’s  trick 
and  board  our  ships.  We  are  tired  and  hungry. 
It’s  all  that  matters.  To  the  withered  tent,  old 


—John  Brennan 


Steenokkerzeel  (Feb.  15, 1961) 


Three  times  the  birds  flew  down; 
three  times  the  silver  whirled 
around  their  snowy  feet.  Each  time 
the  snow  grew  thin,  but  more  replaced 
the  gone.  Gold,  silver,  paper,  these  birds 
enjoyed  each  time,  as  hen  and  brood 
enjoyed  the  light  of  day;  the  day 
sliced  short  by  approaching  black  and 
half  of  night.  But  day  returns  and  sun 
again  is  made  to  shine  over 
lands  of  snow  and  cloud. 


John  Tramondozzi 


A  Loved  One 


He  was  the  mirror  of  the  decalogue, 
not  quite  perfection,  but  so  nearer  it  than  I. 
Death  cracked  the  mirror  of  his  reality, 
and  left  me  blue  shreds  of  lonesome  dreams. 
Nothing  remains  but  a  tenantless  frame, 
yef  for  its  vacancy  my  heart  cannot  cry. 

The  mirror  must  break.  .  .  . 

before,  human  reflections;  now,  spiritual  flesh. 


—Noreen  I.  Lindner 


A  quiet  moon  searches  alluvial  hills. 
The  river  kicks  new  eddies, 
belches  free  at  the  rested  day 
and  fierce, 

calls  green  to  the  waking  beach 

while  the  moon  grains  float 
in  pale  waves. 

The  West  land  cracked, 

and  dry  sand  hides  old  bones 
in  secret  hills.  .  . 
in  the  still  waves. 


—Arthur  Lothrop,  Jr. 
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This  is  no  Ghost 

Con  tal  cura  conviene  e  con  tai  pasti 
che  la  piaga  da  sezzo  si  ricucia. 

It  stays  a  muted  background  when  the  day 
tones  down  the  fire  painted  on  the  soul. 

But  when  the  yawning  shadows  of  the  night 
steal  in  and  shroud  the  silent  sick  and  dead, 
it  pierces  like  the  yowl  of  a  cat  in  the  next  block 
or  the  angry  ring  of  a  mis-set  alarm  clock, 
those  tokens  of  time’s  doubtful  gift. 

The  quivering  of  the  bedroom  curtain 
shivering  in  the  breezes  of  the  night 
or  shimmering  in  the  moonthrown  light, 
the  flash  on  the  wall  from  a  passing  car, 
ripple  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  neck 
like  the  hot,  moist  breath  of  something 
reading  your  life  over  your  shoulder. 

This  is  no  ghost  that  broods  by  the  wall 
or  angel  that  trembles  with  righteous  fire. 

This  is  the  fault  that  withers  your  skin, 
the  maggot  that  dances  on  whited  bones, 
the  leech  that  sucks  on  burning  blood 
and  wrings  you  flat  like  a  toy  balloon 
collapsed  by  the  playful  child-in-the-moon. 


—John  Brennan 
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From  Boston  North 


From  the  meadow  I  saw  the  flying  bird  fall 
and  heard  all  the  green  gulls 
shout  to  the  sea. 

The  shadows  were  reeling  upon  the  cool  rock. 
The  wind  was  as  distant  as  time. 

Hop  with  the  bird  through  the  islands. 

The  hull  of  a  colony 
streaked  with  their  names, 
like  so  many  fluttering  flags. 

The  islands : 

Prince  and  Grass  Head, 

Green,  a  brown-backed  ledge, 

Hog,  Moon,  Sheep, 

Egg  and  Pea, 

John’s  Peril,  Great  Misery, 
so  great  she  bore  a  child, 
all  decorate  the  gaudy  coast, 
like  women 

waving  their  arms  to  sailors  and  the  sea. 

From  Boston  North 
my  peril  is  the  land. 

The  sea  returns  what  she  devours. 

The  land  does  not; 

and  rock-bound, 

earth-bound, 

on  this  shore 

these  islands  chain 

the  mountains  to  the  stars. 

From  Boston  North 

the  islands  are  the  black  sea’s 

heart. 

She  loves  the  waves  that  gnaw  them 
and  the  wind  is  time. 


—John  C.  Hirsh 
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BLATTA  ORIENTALS 


it  was  the  cockroach  squatting  in  the 
corner  of  the  dimly  lit  kitchen  that 
aroused  doubts  as  to  the  family’s  happi¬ 
ness  in  its  new  home.  Only  two  of  the 
family  were  present  when  the  first  big, 
black  bug  was  discovered.  Unfortunately, 
they  were  the  two  terrified  by  large 
crawling  insects. 

The  beetle  did  not  crawl  ;  it  simply  sat 
there  presenting  a  complicated  problem 
as  to  its  future  existence  or  rather  ex¬ 
tinction.  That  it  had  to  be  killed  was 
obvious  because  there  was  no  paper  on 
which  to  pick  it  up  and  carry  it  out 
the  door.  Just  to  step  on  it  was  physically 
impossible  for  either  girl,  and  as  long 
as  it  just  sat  there,  hunched  over  and 
apparently  oblivious  to  their  presence, 
their  only  resource  was  futile  discussion. 

Then  it  began  to  move.  Not  towards 
them ;  rather  away,  scuttling  over  the 
linoleum  towards  the  dark  under  the. 
refrigerator  in  the  pantry  where  the 
food  was  kept.  To  reach  the  food,  a 
person  would  have  to  pass  by  the  hiding 
place  of  the  bug  which  could  dart  in 
front,  or  worse  still,  over  the  shoes  of 
any  trespasser.  For  this  reason  all  dis¬ 
cussion  ended  abruptly  as  the  two  vainly 
tried  to  re-direct  the  cockroach’s  flight. 

A  solution  to  their  problem  might 
have  been  possible  when  the  bug  was 
quiet,  controlled,  and  in  plain  sight,  but 
when  it  suddenly  moved  towards  the 


dark  concealing  projection  beneath  the 
ice  box,  panic  was  apparent.  To  be  sure 
of  the  harmlessness — therefore,  the  death 
of  the  bug,  they  had  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  it  on  their  own  terms.  Once  they 
were  forced  down  on  their  knees  to 
grope  for  the  bug  in  its  own  territory, 
they  were  helpless.  Fear  of  possible 
physical  contact  would  prevent  a  suc¬ 
cessful  trapping  and  killing  of  the  bug, 
and  both  knew  it.  From  the  faint 
scratching  sounds,  the  two  girls  knew 
swarming  hundreds  of  creatures  were 
rushing  in  circles,  climbing  over  one 
another’s  backs  in  a  scramble  for  crumbs. 
That  is  why  it  was  so  necessary  to  keep 
it  out  in  the  open,  alone,  and  unpro¬ 
tected. 

Laughing  in  fear  and  desperation, 
the  two  began  to  throw  cleaning  rags 
on  top  of  the  cockroach  to  slow  its 
progress  and  ensure  its  presence.  Over 
these  rags,  they  poured  turpentine  al¬ 
most  as  in  the  preparation  of  a  sacrificial 
altar,  except  in  this  case  the  victim  was 
below,  and  not  on  the  rock  of  sacrifice. 
Perceiving  from  the  motion  of  the  rags 
that  the  fumes  of  the  turpentine  had 
not  killed  the  involuntary  inhabitant, 
they  proceeded  to  the  next  and  more 
brutal  step.  They  bayonetted  the  rags 
with  a  broom,  hoping  to  transfix  the 
bug,  thereby  killing  it  without  seeing 
it.  As  the  rags  continued  to  stir,  both 
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Amadee  the  Canuck  was  shorter  than 
the  boy  but  broad,  back  all  thews  and 
mossed  with  graying  ringlets.  His  legs 
were  slightly  bowed  from  carrying  veined 
neck  and  muscle-padded  shoulder.  With 
the  boy  he  walked  backwards,  belly 
inches  from  the  lowered  tailgate  of  the 
sand  truck.  The  three — man,  boy,  and 
truck — moved  over  the  film  of  sand 
which  they  were  casting  upon  the  glossy 
bitumen  surface  of  the  new  road. 

“Nah,  Perley.  Not  ’at  way.  You  get 
tired  too  quick.  See — swing  as  you 
t’row.  Like  so.  .  .  .” 

The  shovel  sliced  at  the  hill  of  damp 
sand  with  a  flawed  metallic  ring.  Less 
a  finger,  the  right  hand  bore  down  on 
the  grip,  the  left  fulcruming  on  the 
shank.  The  blade  lifted  a  compact  mold 
of  grains.  A  pivot  on  the  left  foot,  the 
right  turning  with  the  torso  then  plant¬ 
ing  itself  as  the  shoulder  dipped.  The 
shovel  cut  the  air  in  a  horizontal  arc. 
Sizzling,  the  sand  shot  onto  the  road  in 
a  brassy  crescent. 

“When  you  swing  like  ’at  you  spread 
it  better.  Not  so  t’ick.  Ermine  don’  like 
it  t’ick.”  Amadee’s  thumb  flicked  toward 
the  cab  and  the  eye  fixed  in  the  center 
of  the  rear  view  mirror.  Staring,  never 
moving,  it  seemed  enamelled  on  the  dirty 
glass. 

“You  see,  now?” 

“It’s  like  when  the  quarterback  pivots 
to  flip  the  ball  to  the  right  half  going 
around  left  end.” 

“Oho,  an  at’lete!  OK,  Ermine, 
allons-y.JJ 

The  truck  bucked  into  reverse.  Again 
the  shovels  flashed  but  this  time  in  a 
saner  rhythm,  one  biting  deep  as  the 
other  hurled  the  sand. 

They  moved  that  way  for  a  hundred 
yards  down  the  new  road,  shoulders 


dipping,  pivoting  on  the  toes,  laying  the 
crust  over  the  scalding  glaze  across 
which  the  truck  backed.  At  the  start  of 
the  run  they  were  silent.  Talk  was  dif¬ 
ficult.  Breath  came  fast  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  in  the  muscles.  It  took  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  before  the  body  fell  into  the 
golden  rhythm  of  squeezing  heart,  bal¬ 
looning  chest;  a  hundred  shovelfuls  be¬ 
fore  the  pores  released  the  film  of  sweat 
that  lubricated  the  armpits  and  the 
place  where  arm  grazed  side  in  the 
hissing  swing. 

Perley  tongued  the  swreat  beading  at 
the  corner  of  his  mouth.  Although  the 
truck  was  only  half  empty,  already  he 
was  tired.  With  envy  he  watched  the 
contractions  of  the  loaves  of  muscle 
beneath  Amadee’s  dark  skin. 

“This  must  be  a  hell  of  a  way  .  .  .” 
the  shovel  swung  “.  .  .  to  make  a  steady 
living.” 

The  old  man  grinned  over  his  drip¬ 
ping  shoulder,  squeezing  his  smile 
through  yellow  teeth,  still  strong,  the 
size  of  sugar  cubes.  The  sand  fanned 
over  the  bitumen. 

“Ah,  no.  One  gets  use  to  it.  When 
I  was  young  like  you  ...  I  worked  a 
quarry  back  ’ome  in  Ontahrio.  ’At  was 
what  you  would  call  ’ard  work.  Rock 
dust  .  .  .  bad  water  .  .  .  bugs  ...  an’  no 
wind  to  cool  you.  The  pit  was  too  deep 
for  ’at.  An’  the  granite  ...  so  ’ard  it 
would  turn  the  points  on  the  blades. 
Dam,  that  was  ’ard  work.  But  it  was 
good  for  the  body.  Except  for  some. 
They  got  it  bad  in  the  lung.” 

For  Amadee  these  were  the  days  of 
new  faces  on  the  road.  Now  he  often 
thought  of  his  youth  in  Canada.  Of 
those  that  worked  beside  him  there  were 
so  few  that  he  could  talk  to.  And  those 
that  talked  spoke  of  things  he  did  not 
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understand.  One  by  one  the  old  faces 
were  leaving  the  road.  The  old  names, 
Frechette,  Guimond,  Leduc,  were 
printed  in  the  paper  in  heavy  black  type. 
Once,  only  once.  So,  chest  heaving  as 
he  swung,  Amadee  thought  of  the 
Canucks  wTho  worked  the  pits  at  Black 
Lake,  Ontario  in  the  single-numbered 
years;  the  crack  of  four-pound  hammer 
on  star  drill  in  the  days  before  the  jack¬ 
hammer;  the  black  Ontario  granite  and 
the  gritty  taste  of  rock  dust  that  filled 
the  quarries  when  work  was  going  well. 
He  heard  again  the  puck-puck-puck  of 
the  steam  lifts  swinging  cubes  of  stone 
on  iron  threads  to  the  lip  of  the  pit. 
The  memory  brought  no  ache  around 
the  heart  as  it  had  years  before.  Only 
the  remembrance  remained. 

The  truck  was  almost  empty  now. 
Above,  the  noon  sun  was  fierce  and 
seemed  to  suck  away  all  the  vital  juices. 
Amadee  saw  Perley’s  feverish  eyes  and 
knew  he  was  very  tired.  The  thin  arms 
had  worked  with  determination,  al¬ 
though  ineptly.  Perley  disliked  the  job, 
but  tried  to  do  well.  For  this  the  old 
man  liked  him.  The  two  swung  down 
the  last  few  yards  of  the  run  and 
seemed  almost  attached  to  the  truck, 
body  tilted  toward  the  vertical  so  that 
the  last  few  grains  would  not  be  wasted. 
Shovels  scraped  on  the  warped  steel 
bottom.  Perley  could  no  longer  raise 
spit.  Even  Amadee  was  tired,  dessicated 
by  the  heat.  ”C’est  tout.  Ermine!’  He 
hung  his  shovel  on  the  tailgate  lockbar. 
“Time  to  eat.” 

The  body  dropped,  groaning  hy¬ 
draulics.  In  the  rear  view  mirror  the 
eye  blinked.  Then  Herman’s  voice  came 
for  the  first  time  .  .  .  “TJne  heure,  pas 
tout.”  The  truck  crept  slowly  back 
down  the  blinding  field  of  sand  which 


by  this  time  was  firmly  held  in  the  suck¬ 
ing  bitumen.  They  watched  it  cut  a 
second  set  of  tracks  into  the  fresh  sur¬ 
face.  Then  to  the  side  of  the  road  where 
the  elms  promised  coolness. 

“Came  farther  than  I  thought  we 
would  with  ’at  load.”  Amadee  dragged 
a  faded  rag  from  the  pocket  of  his  over¬ 
alls  and  sponged  his  soaked  chest  and 
sides.  Perley  felt  the  fire  beneath  his 
own  pale  skin.  It  would  be  many  days 
before  dark  pigment  rose  to  meet  the 
stinging  light,  before  his  slender  fingers 
sheathed  themselves  in  horn. 

Down  the  straight  true  road  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  hundred  yards  was  the  new 
bridge.  Yet  unnamed,  it  would  surely 
be  called  Five  Mile  Bridge,  for  its 
southern  abutment  arced  over  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Mannipoag  at  marker  five  on  the 
road.  The  two  walked  along  the  soft 
shoulder  toward  the  bridge.  They  could 
not  walk  on  the  road  itself  because  the 
sand  cover  stopped  on  the  approach  to 
the  bridge  and  the  bitumen  stripped 
blackly  on  from  that  point,  scalding  and 
slippery.  Beneath  the  bridge  in  the  algae 
scum  of  the  Little  Massapoag  they 
had  left  cans  of  ale  to  cool,  and  on  the 
mossy  bank  their  lunches.  Although  this 
was  the  dead  of  summer  the  water  was 
still  high,  fed  by  springs  along  the  track 
of  Wannalancit,  prince  of  the  Pawtuck- 
ets.  They  half-slid,  half-scrambled  down 
the  embankment,  crushing  some  of  the 
sap-green  blades  which  had  taken  root 
on  the  downslope.  Off  with  the  heavy 
workboots  soled  with  sand  and  tar.  Feet 
dipped  into  the  water  and  sent  night¬ 
chunking  frogs  on  bellyflops  into  the 
furred  reeds. 

Bending,  Amadee  retrieved  the  cans 
of  ale  from  the  cheesecloth  sack.  He  wiped 
the  scum  from  two,  opened  them,  and 
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handed  one  to  Perley.  On  his  back  Per- 
ley  drank  half  the  can,  then  sighed 
heavily.  They  were  silent  for  a  moment. 
Both  listened  to  the  roiling  creek. 

“So  ’ow  do  you  like  the  job?”  asked 
Amadee.  “Mus’  be  your  first  week.  You 
was  not  at  the  town  shed  before.” 

“Ah — it’s  all  right — if  you  can’t  do 
anything  better.  What  kills  me  is  the 
monotony  of  it.  You  break  your  back 
unloading  trucks  and  walk  miles,  and 
for  what?  A  road.  So, a  lot  of  goofballs 
can  get  to  the  golf  course  or  the  liquor 
mart  ten  minutes  quicker.” 

Amadee  scooped  a  handful  of  water 
and  rinsed  the  salt  from  his  eyes.  “I 
don’t  talk  so  good  in  English.  What  is 
— ah — m-monody  ?” 

“Monotony?  That’s  where  we’ve  been 
all  morning.  Walking  backwards,  emp¬ 
tying  load  after  load — do  you  know  how 
many  shovelfuls  in  a  load?  Almost  a 
thousand.  I  counted  them.  A  thousand ! 
And  what  do  we  do  with  all  that  sand? 
We  throw  it  in  back  of  us,  then  walk 
on  it.  It’s  like  something  out  of  Gul¬ 
liver s  Travels .” 

The  old  man  listened  with  the  respect 
of  the  unschooled.  He  was  impressed 
with  the  thin  boy,  for  was  he  not  in 
college?  Perhaps  some  day  he  would 
be  a  high  personage  in  government,  or 
even  a  teacher.  He  was  surely  a  very 
smart  young  man,  for  only  the  best  went 
to  college.  And  he  worked  hard,  even 
though  new  at  the  job.  By  the  end  of 
summer  the  paleness  of  the  long  face 
would  be  gone.  The  blonde  hair  would 
be  a  shade  lighter.  Perhaps  more  flesh 
would  grow  around  the  arms  and  the 
odd  breast — shaped  like  the  prow  of  a 
ship.  And  who  else  had  ever  thought 
of  counting  the  shovelfuls  in  a  load.  He 
must  remember — almost  a  thousand. 


And  six  loads  a  day.  Tonight  at  home 
he  would  impress  Regina — “Moi,  j’ai 
fait  six  jnille  pelletees  de  sable  aujourd- 
hui.  Une  veritable  sablier.  Homme  fort, 
iiest-ce  pas?” 

“It’s  not  that  I  don’t  want  to  work,” 
said  Perley.  “But  there  are  so  many 
things  more  valuable  than  this  that  I 
could  be  doing.  What’s  a  road !  A  tarred 
path  through  the  woods.  And  what  have 
you  got  to  be  proud  of  when  you’re 
through?  Nothing  but  a  few  blisters. 
Working  on  a  road  just  isn’t  enough, 
that’s  all.  For  the  past  week  I’ve  felt 
like  I  was  living  in  exile.” 

Amadee  bit  into  his  Friday  sandwich 
of  cheese  and  coarse  rye  bread.  The 
young  man  was  smart  in  book  matters. 
He  spoke  well.  But  he  must  have  more 
experience  before  he  was  notable.  What 
had  he  called  a  road?  A  tarred  path 
through  the  woods.  Yet  they  do  not 
teach  of  roads  in  college.  One  can  only 
know  a  road  by  building  it.  And  this  was 
a  good  road.  A  road  with  a  solid  foot¬ 
ing  that  would  not  heave  even  though 
the  frost  went  five  feet  into  the  ground 
and  all  the  bushes  would  show  winter 
kill  come  spring.  For  the  winters  were 
getting  worse,  and  a  road  had  to  be 
strongly  built  in  these  times.  And  this 
one  had  the  smell  and  the  feel  of  a  good 
road.  Yes,  the  young  man  must  be  ex¬ 
cused,  for  he  did  not  know  the  fine  thing 
that  is  a  road,  or  how  it  comes  to  be.  .  .  . 

First  came  the  axmen.  On  a  green 
morning,  overcast  and  humid,  they  en¬ 
tered  the  southern  limb  of  the  forest. 
Soaked  to  the  waist  by  dripping  fern 
and  joe  pye  weed  they  cut  northward. 
For  scrub  elm  and  maple,  a  few  blows 
of  the  broadax.  For  the  pines  and  gray- 
furred  oaks,  the  rasp  of  the  power  saw. 
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And  all  along  their  track  the  acid  soil 
was  sweetened  by  a  rain  of  sap.  Resin 
perfumed  the  air. 

Then  came  the  caterpillars.  Damp 
stumps  pitched  before  the  irresistible 
strain  of  chain  and  iron  tread.  As  trunks 
yawed  and  orange  roots  broke  ground, 
pale  grubs  fled,  only  to  perish  in  the 
fatal  daylight.  Hard  behind  the  bull¬ 
dozers  rode  the  Fat  Man,  high  in  the 
turret  of  his  diesel  grader.  He  was  awk¬ 
ward  and  comical  on  the  ground.  All 
belly  and  short  legs.  Obscenities  came 
often  over  blackened  teeth  and  on  foul 
breath.  The  Fat  Man  was  third  in  his 
house  after  wife  and  spinster  sister-in- 
law.  It  was  common  knowledge  that 
he  wore  a  truss.  But  over  the  awful 
bickering  of  three  hundred  geared-down 
horsepower  he  called  orders  to  the 
groundlings  and  was  heard.  Levers 
dropped  beneath  his  fingers,  throwing 
the  great  blade  of  the  grader  deep  into 
the  soil.  He  lowered  his  boot  to  a  worn 
pedal  and  a  wave  of  loam  curled  before 
him.  He  moved  in  a  pall  of  gray  smoke 
over  ground  that  rippled  from  the  en¬ 
gine’s  pulse.  With  a  nightmare  locust 
beneath  him  the  Fat  Man  entered  the 
forest  and  laid  bare  the  earth. 

When  the  gouge  was  smooth  the 
trucks  and  men  planted  the  peastone 
footing.  This  was  compacted  by  the 
weight  of  lethargic  rollers  sounding 
for  all  the  world  like  empty  barrels 
pitching  down  a  rutted  hill.  Innumera¬ 
ble  tons  of  the  stone,  hauled  miles  from 
the  rock  crusher  on  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  border  to  the  road  site.  Dumped 
and  spread,  rolled  and  compacted,  then 
left  alone  to  settle  while  the  earth 
below  rearranged  itself  in  slow  undula¬ 
tions,  then  was  still. 


In  the  heat  of  July  came  the  black 
bitumen  tanker.  Swirls  of  scorched  air 
writhed  off  the  sides  of  the  hot  tank. 
Over  the  peastone  it  crawled,  in  its 
wake  the  glossy  film  of  steaming  tar. 
Behind  it  the  teams  of  trucks  and  men 
hurling  the  sand,  filling  the  interstices 
among  the  coated  stones.  And  then  again 
the  rollers,  pressing  the  mix  into  a  steel- 
smooth  surface.  The  hiss  of  bitumen 
from  the  jets  at  the  rear  of  the  tanker, 
the  metallic  song  of  sand  and  shovel, 
the  booming  rollers.  Three  times.  And 
the  fourth,  a  single  truck,  twTo  men. 
Amadee  and  Perley,  laying  the  final 
finishing  coat  of  sand.  Amadee,  surely 
swinging  the  shovel,  budgeting  his  move¬ 
ments  to  conserve  strength.  Perley,  dog- 
tired  not  merely  from  the  strain  of  the 
job  but  from  the  tension  that  always 
grew  in  an  unfamiliar  situation.  For 
he  was  out  of  place  and  knew  it.  The 
shovel  was  foreign  in  his  soft  hands. 
His  only  callus  grew  from  the  friction 
of  pen  against  index  finger.  The  noise 
of  the  machinery,  the  heat,  the  stink  of 
bitumen,  these  he  found  unnerving. 

Perley  had  come  down  Christian  Hill 
one  morning,  thrust  toward  the  Town 
Shed  by  the  scarcity  of  summer  jobs.  He 
had  heard  that  the  Surveyor  would 
hire  anyone  if  the  weather  was  good, 
for  the  winter  had  heaved  many  roads 
and  there  was  much  to  be  done.  Perley 
came  down  to  stand  among  the  tight 
knots  of  men  in  the  sunup  coolness. 
They  spoke  in  low  voices,  some  old 
ones  laughing  thickly  through  phlegm. 
His  bright  jeans  stood  out  among 
frayed  overalls  speckled  with  grease  and 
bitumen.  The  men  fingered  bristling 
jowls  with  callus-plated  hands.  They 
swore  with  strange  words  and  accents, 
for  this  was  a  mill  town  which  had 
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drawn  their  fathers  oft  the  docking  boats. 
Perley  did  not  know  these  men.  Of 
their  fathers  he  knew  little,  save  that 
they  were  particles  in  the  wave  of  im¬ 
migrants  which  swept  into  the  town  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Then  the  shut¬ 
tles  clucked  all  day,  all  night.  The  mill 
lights  burned  over  the  brackish  water 
in  the  canal.  Once,  in  a  bookshop,  he 
found  an  ancient  sign  which  had  hung 
through  the  yellowung  years  in  a  corner 
of  the  mill.  And  this  was  all  he  knew 
of  these  men,  or  their  fathers. 

AVIS! 

IL  EST  DEFENDU  DE  FAIRE 
USAGE  DE  L’EAU  DU  CANAL 
POUR  BOIRE— ELLE  POURRAIT 
VOUS  RENDRE  MALADE 

U  WAGA ! 

NIE  PIJAJ  WODY  Z  KANALU 
TEGO— BO  ZACHORUJESZ 

AVISO! 

NAO  BEBAS  A  AQUA  DO  CANAL 
—FAS  TE  DOENTE 

WARNING! 

DO  NOT  DRINK  THIS  CANAL 
WATER— IT  WILL  MAKE  YOU 

SICK 

Perley  stood  with  his  back  against 
the  white  stucco  building.  His  palms 
were  wet;  he  did  not  know  what  he 
would  be  doing  on  that  first  morning. 
And  he  must  do  his  work  well,  no 
matter  how  strange  it  seemed.  But 
to  come  from  the  college  where  rela¬ 
tionships  were  precisely  hierarchical,  to 
come  and  stand  amid  this  crazy-quilt 
of  national  origins.  The  square-built 
Pole  talked  of  the  kielbasa  and  gumpki 
he  had  tasted  at  the  St.  Casimir  Society 


outing  at  Ogonowski  Grove.  The  blue- 
jawed  Canuck  listened,  then  became 
excited  over  the  merits  of  the  steaming 
ragout  his  mother  had  prepared  at  least 
once  a  week.  A  sallow  prow-nosed 
Greek  drank  his  coffee  silently,  but 
quietly  superior.  For  did  not  everyone 
know  that  the  rice  pilaf  at  the  Kalamata 
in  town,  moistened  in  the  mouth  with 
a  little  retsina,  was  the  greatest  gift  of 
the  Olympians  to  the  world  ? 

With  the  men  Perley  mounted  the 
truck  and  arrived  at  the  roadsite.  Handed 
a  shovel,  he  was  paired  with  the  frog¬ 
like  old  man  whose  name  was  Amadee. 
And  then  the  hypnotic  ever-repeating 
swing  down  the  new  road  toward  Five 
Mile  Bridge. 

The  ale  was  almost  gone  now.  The 
slight  but  determined  current  of  the 
creek  teased  the  paper  sandwich  wrap¬ 
pings  circling  in  an  eddy.  Amadee 
grunted  and  heaved  to  a  sitting  position. 
A  brown,  sandstone,  votive  image,  face 
eroded  by  years,  he  extended  an  up¬ 
turned  palm. 

“This  ain’t  a  bad  job,  though.  Plenty 
of  fresh  air.  An’  the  work  ain’t  too 
’ard,  once  you  get  the  ’ang  of  it.  Me, 
I  think  a  lot  on  the  road.  About  what 
mus’  be  done  in  the  yard  an’  garden 
when  I  get  ’ome.  About  the  things  I 
done  when  I  was  young,  like  you,  an’ 
worked  in  Ontahrio.  That  way  it  don’t 
get  too  dull.” 

Perley  heaved  his  last  can  far  up¬ 
stream.  The  motion  was  tired,  but 
with  a  quick  element,  just  a  touch,  of 
viciousness.  “I  don’t  know.  It  seems 
like  such  a  waste.  You  come  down  to 
the  Town  Shed  like  I’ve  done  the  past 
few  mornings.  Men  are  standing  around, 
all  ages  and  sizes.  Kids  that’ve  dropped 
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out  of  high  school — kids  that  actually 
swagger  as  they  climb  on  the  garbage 
truck  because  they  think  that  at  last 
they’re  men.  You  look  at  all  the  faces, 
mostly  weathered,  some  with  lines  so 
deep  they  look  like  wounds.”  He  paused 
to  light  a  bent  and  sweat-soaked  ciga¬ 
rette.  “At  eight  they  climb  up  on  the 
trucks  and  head  out,  no  matter  rain  or 
heat.  Out  to  the  trenches  for  storm 
drains,  out  to  the  roadsites.  Some  of 
them  will  be  making  the  same  motions 
with  trowel  or  pick  that  they’ve  been 
making  for  thirty  years.  And  at  five  the 
trucks  roll  back  into  the  Shed.  They 
drop  over  the  sides  and  head  for  home. 
Another  day  of  the  same  tiredness  in 
the  bones.” 

“But  there  is  always  after  work,” 
said  Amadee.  “There  is  always  some¬ 
thing  to  change  the  mind.  The  house 
maybe  needs  fixing,  or  the  garden  mus’ 
be  tended.  We  put  up  veg’tables  against 
the  winter.  Beets,  carrots,  tomatoes,  an’ 
some  corn.  When  you  open  them  in  the 
warm,  kitchen  with  the  snow  outside,  the 
summer  come  back  for  a  while.  An’ 
the  wine — mulberry  wine.  Soon  it  will 
be  time  to  pick  the  berry.” 

How  many  autumns  had  he  spread 
the  sheets  beneath  the  tree  to  catch  the 
fat  black  berries,  each  like  a  miniature 
cluster  of  grapes?  It  was  good  to  come 
in  off  the  plows,  to  shake  off  the  snow 
and  sit  by  the  kitchen  stove  with  a 
glass  of  mulberry  wine. 

“But  it  just  doesn’t  make  sense, 
Amadee.  I  don’t  think  we  were  made 
just  to  grotch  around,  to  live  and  that’s 
all.  What  will  most  of  these  guys  have 
to  look  back  on  at  the  end  of  their  lives? 
So  many  hundredweight  and  gallons  di¬ 
gested.  So  many  cubic  yards  of  air 


breathed.  Three  or  four  children.  May¬ 
be  a  few  miles  of  storm  drain  that  they 
helped  to  lay.  And  that’s  all.  A  hundred 
years  from  now  not  even  the  people 
in  their  blood  line  will  remember  them. 
Because  they  did  nothing  that  could 
be  remembered.” 

The  old  man  stared  into  the  green 
w’ater  of  the  creek.  Absentmindedly  he 
rubbed  his  palms  together.  Horn  scraped 
across  horn.  “Don’t  you  think  that 
these  things  I  ’ave  thought  about  through 
the  years?  What  you  say  is  true,  for 
some.  Like  Ermine.  Long  time  back 
he  start  with  me,  working  with  the 
shovel.  But  one  day  a  driver  did  not 
come  to  work  because  he  was  so  sick 
over  whisky.  An’  Ermine  was  the  only 
one  who  knew  ’ow  to  shift  the  gear  in 
the  truck.  So  he  drove  that  day.  Pretty 
soon  he  was  driving  reg’lar.”  The 
armored  fingers  found  a  twig  in  the 
grass,  and,  trembling,  slowly  stripped 
away  the  bark.  “So  now  Ermine  ’as 
drive  the  truck  almost  fifteen  year.  On 
the  road,  all  over  town,  in  all  the  sea¬ 
sons.  But  if  you  ask  ’im  from  what 
tree  these  leafs  are,  or  ’ow  come  this 
creek  is  so  high  in  July,  he  will  push 
the  air  through  his  teeth  an’  say  ‘ME? 
I  don’t  know.  Who  cares?’  The  road  ’as 
taught  ’im  nothing.  An’  there  are  many 
like  ’im.  It  is  a  waste,  yes,  but  what 
can  one  do?” 

Perley  saw  the  mark  of  the  years  on 
the  old  man — the  brown  skin  seared  by 
daily  grilling  beneath  the  sun,  the  scar 
across  his  back  left  by  a  grout  chain’s 
fall  in  the  quarry,  the  missing  finger  on 
his  right  hand.  The  wind  and  heat  and 
snow  had  shaped  him  surely  as  they 
carve  and  score  a  granite-pillar.  And 
now,  though  his  eyes  were  still  bright, 
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he  seemed  to  look  through  a  film  of 
resignation  which  protected  him  like  a 
nictitating  membrane.  He  had  come 
from  the  pits  of  Ontario  to  a  new 
country,  had  learned  a  difficult  language 
as  best  he  could.  The  old  man  was  a 
watcher,  and  for  such  as  these,  schools 
were  superfluous.  But  was  this  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  all  that  he  had  seen  and 
done?  Resignation?  Or  was  it  the  voice 
of  an  aging  body  which  sensed  that  dis¬ 
solution  was  only  a  long  night  away  ? 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Perley.  “I’m 
young  and  all  that — some  would  say  too 
young  to  know  what  I’m  talking  about. 
Living  a  hothouse  life  in  college,  never 
having  to  really  sweat  for  a  living  until 
now.  But  lately  I’ve  begun  to  think 
that  we’re  all  like  those  ants  in  the 
glassed-in  ant  nests  you  can  buy  in  pet 
stores.  I  got  one  of  those  when  I  was 
nine  years  old.” 

He  remembered  his  age  at  the  time 
exactly,  and  resisted  the  impulse  to  add 
“the  year  of  my  death.”  For  two  months 
he  had  smothered  under  an  attack  of 
whooping  cough,  usual  at  that  stage  of 
growing  up  in  the  dense  neighborhood 
called  ‘The  Acre.’  The  memory  of  this 
time  had  never  left  him ;  nights  of 
macabre  writhings  in  his  bed,  the 
strange  saurian  noises  which  accompanied 
his  starved  gulps  at  the  air,  the  dark 
man  with  the  bag  who  came  often  to 
puncture  him.  Between  the  fits  of 
coughing  which  subtly  warped  the  soft 
rib  cage  he  watched  the  ants.  He  had 
seen  them  in  the  window  of  a  pet  store 
weeks  before  the  illness.  In  his  delirium 
he  cried  out  for  them.  An  aunt  had 
placed  them  on  a  stand  beside  the  bed 
on  the  evening  of  his  first  anointing. 

“I  used  to  watch  those  ants  for  hours. 
It  got  so  that  I  could  recognize  the 


different  ones  with  a  magnifying  glass. 
By  the  way  each  one  moved  and  picked 
•its  way  through  the  tunnels.  Some  had 
lost  a  leg  or  two ;  others  had  bent 
antennae.  They  were  really  people  to 
me  then.  Sealed  up  in  that  plastic  box 
to  live  and  die  there  wdth  no  hope  of 
escape.  So  all  that  was  important  was 
what  they  did  in  that  box.  Some  gave 
up  looking  for  a  way  out.  But  a  few 
never  did.  They  wrestled  with  that 
sand  until  the  whole  box  was  like  a 
maze — full  of  tunnels  that  doubled  back 
and  curled  around  each  other.  And 
those  ants  died  just  as  soon  as  the  others. 
But  they  did  something  with  the  time 
they  had.” 

Amadee  listened  to  the  thin  young 
man  and  realized  that  Perley  was  cast¬ 
ing  doubt  upon  the  value  of  all  he  had 
done  since  he  left  the  lakes  of  Ontario. 
He  had  never  seen  his  life  in  this  light 
before,  and  it  troubled  him.  It  was  the 
wrong  way  to  look  at  it.  But  it  was  so 
hard  to  put  into  English  words  the 
meaning  of  all  the  years.  He  must  try, 
both  for  himself  and  for  the  young  man. 

“To  make  something  good  of  one’s 
life — that  is  always  ’ow  the  young  start 
out.  I  was  like  ’at,  back  in  Ontahrio. 
To  me  the  quarry  said  I  was  a  man,  an’ 
I  work  ’ard  an’  drink  an’  do  not  go  to 
church  except  when  Maman  make  me. 
Yes,  I  had  a  strong  back  an’  good  hands. 
The  dust  did  not  bother  me.  But  soon 
you  get  tired  of  the  quarry  because  you 
come  to  know  it.  You  are  there  every 
day  in  all  the  weather.  Pretty  soon  you 
can  tell  all  the  veins  by  ’art,  where  to 
place  the  charge  to  cut  off  a  sections, 
’ow  to  tell  the  good  black  granite  from 
the  rotten  that  won’t  take  a  good  polish. 
So  you  mus’  do  something  else.  You 
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mu’  go  away  from  the  quarry  because 
you  are  young  an’  fast,  an’  cannot  stay 
in  the  same  place. 

“But  in  a  while  you  see  there  are 
some,  many  thing  you  cannot  do.  In 
those  days  I  couldn’t  talk  English  so 
good.  An’  I  didn’t  know  about  selling 
or  working  in  the  office.  Like  when  a 
man  is  growing,  his  road  is  being  cut 
out  on  the  inside,  where  no  one  can 
see  it,  you  know?  The  older  he  gets, 
the  fewer  things  he  can  do.  Soon  he  can 
do  only  one  thing  good,  an’  this  is  the 
work  he  does  for  life.  But  what  is 
important  is  that  he  does  this  one  thing 
well.  An’  that  is  the  way  these  men  are. 
When  Lucien  Gagnon  build  the  culvert 
with  ’is  bricks,  each  one  is  put  down 
with  care.  They  are  only  bricks,  an’  it 
is  all  Lucien  can  do.  But  the  culvert  is 
fine  and  strong.  It  will  last  so  ’is  grand¬ 
children  can  see  it.  An’  he  is  proud 
when  he  think  of  the  culvert,  because 
it  is  built  well.  That  makes  all  the 
difference.” 

Amadee  could  think  of  no  more  to 
say.  He  glanced  at  Perley,  sprawled  on 
the  bank,  and  saw  that  his  expression 
was  unchanged.  What  was  the  use  of 
trying  to  explain?  He  could  not  tell 
it  right.  Maybe  in  French,  but  not  in 
this  harsh  language.  Perhaps  the  boy 
would  find  out  himself  some  day.  Or 
perhaps  what  he  had  said  was  wrong, 
and  Perley  was  laughing  at  him  behind 
that  long  face.  But  he  had  said  what 


he  believed,  had  told  what  gave  some 
meaning  to  his  life.  And  he  could  do 
nothing  else. 

The  growl  of  a  heavily  loaded  truck 
sounded  down  the  freshly  sanded  road. 
Amadee  reached  for  his  workboots. 
“Ermine  is  back  with  more  sand  for  us. 
Time  to  give  some  sweat  again.”  They 
laced  their  shoes  and  climbed  back  up 
the  embankment  to  the  road.  The  truck 
swung  onto  the  soft  shoulder,  reversed 
gears,  and  then  maneuvered  back  onto 
the  road  so  that  the  tailgate  pointed 
toward  the  black  unsanded  stretch  that 
began  on  the  approach  to  the  bridge. 
The  two  snatched  the  shovels  protruding 
from  the  mound  of  sand  and  took  up 
their  positions  on  either  side  of  the  tail¬ 
gate. 

“Remember,  Perley,  swing  as  you 
t’row,  an’  not  too  much  with  each 
shovel.  We  mus’  do  a  good  job  here. 
OK,  Ermine ,  allons-y .” 

The  truck  began  its  crawl  forward 
across  the  molten  bitumen.  Perley  saw 
the  scarred  back  straining  beside  him, 
and  the  grizzled  head.  He  spoke,  though 
no  words  passed  between  them. 

“Old  man,  we  will  do  a  good  job. 
Because  with  your  lousy,  mangled  Eng¬ 
lish  there  was  philosophy,  truer  than  in 
all  the  libraries  of  Alexandria.  This  is 
going  to  be  a  fine  road.” 

They  moved  across  Five  Mile  Bridge, 
shoulders  dipping,  pivoting  on  the  toes, 
casting  their  sand  along  the  interminable 
length  of  the  straight,  true  road. 
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CALVING 

by  Gregory  M.  Dunkel 


I 

She  woke  in  a  sudden  quiet,  the  moment  before  true  dawn  when  the  birds 
remember  their  songs  should  be  silent  and  the  growing  light  and  rising  heat 
have  forced  the  night  insects  to  sleep.  Already,  sweat  beads  were  moistening 
her  upper  lip  and  the  sheets  stuck  to  her  perspiring  skin. 

For  two  weeks,  the  heat  had  plunged  its  brazen  strength  into  the  earth  with 
the  brutal  insistence  of  a  maniac  using  a  knife.  The  aftermath  had  withered 
long  ago  and  now  was  turning  white;  the  dusty  trees  drooped  their  leaves  in 
purple  thirst;  cows  were  drying  up  of  their  own  accord. 
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Haying  it  had  been  a  sweaty,  burning 
torment,  at  last  finished. 

Gently,  while  the  moment  lasted,  so 
as  not  to  disturb  it  or  her  husband,  she 
withdrew  from  the  bed,  like  a  moth 
crawling  from  its  case,  and  padded  on 
bare  feet  to  the  window.  “To  watch 
the  scanty  clouds’  morning  blush,”  she 
whispered  to  herself. 

Silky,  hazel-brown  hair  went  halfway 
to  her  waist;  she  was  chunky,  but  well- 
curved.  Strong,  for  a  girl,  with  stamina, 
still  graceful,  attractive  and  feminine. 
Besides  being  intelligent  and  educated 
and  mine,  I  love  every  molecule  in  her 
sentimental  body,  her  husband  thought, 
as  he  watched  her  gawking  at  the 
window. 

“Alright,  alright,  nature-lover,  stop 
cooing  at  ‘rosey-fingered  dawn’  and  get 
dressed.  If  you  want  to  go  picnicking 
today,  we’ll  have  to  finish  milking  early.” 

She  startled  but  didn’t  move. 

Her  husband  swung  out  of  bed  with 
a  comment  on  noon  heat  seven  hours 
early. 

“Com’on,  com’on,  move!  Pleasure  is 
due  only  when  duty  is  done,”  he  jested 
in  tones  of  mock  seriousness  as  he  tied 
his  shoes. 

“Hank,  you  hypocrite,  you;  you  Jan- 
senist,”  she  replied  only  half  in  jest. 
Nevertheless  this  set  her  in  motion. 

She  was  unaccustomed  to  the  forever 
monotony  of  twice  daily  chores  and 
early  hours;  she  was  strong  enough  to 
disregard  the  weariness  of  long  days  and 
so  it  was  still  a  joy  and  delight  for  her 
to  walk  through  summer  morning’s 
freshness.  She  could  appreciate  the  way 
her  feet  broke  the  crust  laid  by  the  dew 
over  the  dust  in  the  barnyard ;  the  sleepy 


warmth  of  the  cows  was  gentle,  the 
frothy  smell  of  their  warm  milk  still 
fragrant. 

She  broke  the  silence  first.  “Isn’t  it  a 
deliciously  cool  morning?”  trying  to  be 
amusingly  pretentious. 

“Yup,  ’specially  when  it’s  goin’  t’  be 
hotta  today,”  Hank  replied  in  the  hick 
voice  he  reserved  for  her  gush. 

Just  before  they  went  into  the  barn, 
he  grabbed  hold  of  the  electric  fence. 

“OOoo,  how  can  you  do  such  a 
thing!”  with  a  brief  shudder. 

“Just  checking  to  see  if  it’s  still  on,” 
hanging  on  for  a  few  more  jolts. 

“Remember  the  first  time  I  took  the 
cows  down  the  lane,  when  I  was  com¬ 
ing  back  I  took  the  shortcut  and  tried 
climbing  over  it?” 

“Yup,”  he  replied,  finally  letting  go. 
“Bet  you  got  a  bigger  shock  the  first 
time  I  kissed  you.” 

She  clouted  him  with  “egotistical 
oaf.” 

“Soft,  college-snotty  city  slicker.” 

“Who’s  talking?  Isn’t  an  M.S.  in 
agriculture  education  ?” 

Suddenly,  before  her  last  bit  of  banter 
was  done,  she  grabbed  him  around  the 
waist  and  tried  to  throw  him  into  the 
dirt.  He  twisted  too  fast.  They  wrestled 
together  for  a  few  moments,  shying  the 
cows,  then  broke  up  with  a  kiss  and  a 
grin. 

They  laughed  and  went  into  the  barn. 

“O.K.  honey,  open  the  doors,”  he 
called  when  he  was  ready. 

She  let  them  in  and  stepped  aside 
quickly  to  avoid  the  trample  as  the  big, 
black-and-white  beasts  came  rushing. 
What  odd  creatures,  she  thought  as  she 
closed  the  stanchions,  our  living  none¬ 
theless. 
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“Hey,  Betsy,  Kate  looks  like  she’s 
going  to  plop  soon.” 

“Hank,  must  you  be  so  vulgar?” 

“No,  I  mean  she’s  going  to  calve  soon 
— there’s  milk  in  her  bag — which  is  good. 
We  need  the  milk  and  I  bred  her  to  a 
damn  good  bull.” 

“Do  you  think  we  should  go  on  the 
picnic,  then?”  she  sounded  mournful  at 
the  prospect  of  a  hot  Sunday  at  home. 

“Why  not?  She’ll  have  it  by  herself 
anyway.  I’ll  put  her  by  herself  in  the 
horse-pasture  so  she  w-on’t  disappear.” 

*  *  * 

“There  must  be  all  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  cars  here,  Hank.  It’s  nice  by  the 
St.  Lawrence,  though.” 

“That’s  nigh  on  t’  ev’rybody  in  the 
county.” 

“Oh,  stop  pretending  you’re  a  hick. 
It  makes  me  annoyed.” 

“I  am.” 

“Yeah  and  I  was  born  on  toid  avnew.” 

Her  peevish  sweat  evaporated  as  soon 
as  she  stepped  out  of  the  car  into  the 
breeze  snapping  off  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  picnic  area,  a  grove,  was  upwind  of 
the  parking  lot  and  every  breath  she 
took,  as  she  stood  there  waiting  for  her 
husband  to  unload,  was  full  of  the  aroma 
of  pines,  mixed  with  beans,  roast  chicken 
and  charcoal. 

“It’s  almost  as  potent  as  walking  into 
a  cocktail  party  after  an  hour  outdoors 
in  December,  but  more  pleasant,”  she 
mused,  almost  to  herself. 

“The  smell?  I  agree  with  you.” 

They  walked  through  the  parking 
lot  to  the  grove  in  silence.  As  soon 
as  they  entered  the  grove,  Hank  started 
to  talk. 

“Let’s  eat  first,  dear;  I’m  too  hungry 
to  go  swimming.” 


“O.K.,  darling.” 

“When  I  was  a  kid,  we  used  to  live  up 
the  road  a  couple  of  miles  and  go  swim¬ 
ming  around  here,  me  and  my  buddies. 
But  before  the  Seaway,  from  where  the 
beach  is  now  to  where  the  water  was 
then,  oh  a  half  a  mile,  was  all  mos¬ 
quito  swamps.  And  those  squeetters  bit. 
One  time  they  were  so  thick  I  had  to 
say  in  bed  two  days  afterwards  because 
of  loss  of  blood.  Another  time  I  fell 
asleep  on  a  mud  bar  and  they  stung  me 
blind.” 

“This,  of  course,  warped  your  whole 
future  life.” 

“Nope,  they  left  me  enough  sight  to 
see  you  and  fall  immediately  in  love.” 
His  arm  around  her  waist  squeezed 
tighter. 

She  laughed  almost  coquettishly. 
“Such  smooth  flattery,  sir.” 

They  found  an  empty  table  and  grill. 
Hank  made  a  fire;  she  covered  the 
weathered  boards  with  a  picnic  cloth, 
then  laid  out  her  spread. 

“Why  did  I  have  to  make  all  this 
food,  Hank,  and  bring  earthenware?” 

“Because  only  tourists  eat  off  paper 
plates.” 

“Give  them  time,  about  ten  minutes 
to  pass  the  word.  Then  everybody  here 
who  knows  me,  or  my  father,  will  be 
‘droppin’  by  casual  like  to  see  Hank 
Muller’s  new  city  bride  and  try  her 
cookin’,  if  they  ken.’  ” 

He  continued,  “They  would  have 
done  it  sooner,  but  as  you  know,  there’s 
only  rainy-day  visiting  during  haying 
time,  especially  when  we’re  so  far  out 
of  the  way.  Besides,  I  was  married  in 
May,  which  is  something  no  sensible 
farmer  does. 

“Just  act  naturally.” 

One  by  one,  sometimes  two  or  three 
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at  a  time,  they  came  over,  the  older 
men  first,  chatted  about  the  weather 
and  the  hay  crop  for  a  while,  were  in¬ 
vited  to  sample  her  “fine”  cooking  (“For 
a  city  gal,  I  bet  she’ll  build  a  damn 
good  pot  on  you  without  you  half  try¬ 
ing.”)  and  then  left,  after  asking  her 
how  she  liked  “farming  it.”  The  older 
men  were  too  shy  to  ask  her  anything 
else. 

The  younger  men  seemed  more  at 
ease;  they  weren’t  ready  and  anxious 
to  blush  if  she  looked  at  them,  or  used 
their  names.  They  didn’t  regard  her  as 
if  she  would  turn  into  a  wild,  wicked, 
flirtatious  city-woman  at  any  moment 
and  corrupt  their  moral  fiber  in  one 
sensuous  instant. 

Homer  White,  Hank’s  best  man, 
stayed  to  talk,  which  made  her  glad. 
All  these  strange  faces  and  odd  customs 
all  at  once  upset  her.  Some  one  she 
knew  relieved  her  anxiety.  Homer  was 
a  broad,  thickset,  bashed-up  moose  who 
had  wrestled  in  high  school,  and  in  col¬ 
lege  before  he  flunked  out.  Now  he  was 
working  for  his  father,  a  contractor  in 
town,  as  a  laborer. 

A  bunch  of  his  friends  arrived  for  a 
swim,  all  of  them  unmarried,  after  they, 
and  Homer,  had  finished  dinner.  Her 
husband  introduced  them. 

“Betsy,  I’d  like  you  to  meet  Teddy 
Tibault,  Morris  Smythe,  George  Mar¬ 
tin,  Richard  Fox. 

“Boys,  I’d  like  you  to  meet  Elizabeth, 
my  wife.” 

They  were  more  countrified  than 
Homer  White,  most  of  them  were 
farmers.  Nearly  all  said  “howdy”  or 
“I’m  pleased.” 

They  began  bantering,  kidding  Hank 
on  his  new  wife  and  his  new  wife  on 


Hank.  Once  their  wives  started  talk¬ 
ing  women,  a  few  married  men  drifted 
over  to  join  the  conversation.  And 
gradually,  through  the  heat  and  the  end 
of  haying,  they  got  around  to  discussing 
farming  it. 

Betsy  listened  for  a  while,  until  the 
lassitude  of  a  heavy  meal  wore  off  and 
the  breeze  died  dead  around  midafter¬ 
noon  and  she  became  bored. 

She  waited  until  Hank  shut  up  for  a 
minute  and  drew  him  aside. 

“Hank,  do  you  mind  if  I  go  for  a 
swim  by  myself?  I’m  bored  and  hot.” 

“No  honey.  Take  the  blanket  and  I’ll 
join  you  later,  when  this  breaks  up.” 

“Promise  at  least  one  swim  together 
before  we  have  to  go  home.” 

“Sure,  but  I  can’t  leave  my  friends 
now.” 

Without  a  breeze  and  in  the  midday 
extreme  of  sun  and  humidity,  the  hol¬ 
low  in  which  the  beach  was  cupped  felt 
stuffy  and  depressing  as  soon  as  she 
entered  it.  She  left  her  sandals  and 
bag  on  top  of  the  air  mattress.  How  can 
kids  run  screaming  in  such  heat ?  There 
was  no  dazzle,  the  beach  being  made  of 
yellow  sand  and  black  rocks  dumped 
by  a  dredge  clearing  channel.  She  closed 
her  eyes  anyway,  for  a  moment,  to  shut 
out  the  heat;  she  re-opened  them  only 
to  squint. 

The  fifty  yards  to  the  water  was  suf¬ 
fered,  not  walked.  The  brilliant  inten¬ 
sity,  the  harsh  assault  of  the  heat,  the 
way  it  smartened  her  eyes  and  twitched 
random  synapses  in  her  head,  the  uncer¬ 
tain  footing  of  the  rocks  made  her  stag¬ 
ger.  The  suddenness  and  violence  of  the 
reaction  surprised  her.  Her  objective  self, 
somehow  disconnected  from  the  body  she 
felt  with,  in  its  unaffected  coolness  could 
smirk  and  laugh  at  her  and  tell  her  that 
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it  was  her  husband’s  rejection,  not  the 
heat  or  baby,  which  caused  her  her 
present  distress. 

Stepping  into  the  water,  she  stubbed 
her  toe.  The  splash  and  the  shock  of  the 
fall  broke  her  state  of  partial  som¬ 
nambulism.  And  the  water,  as  she 
moved  out  into  the  river,  the  seven-mile¬ 
wide  river,  blessed  her,  brought  her  cool 
refreshments,  slowly  closed  her  pores; 
it  revived  her  fully,  like  a  drag  of  air- 
conditioning  coming  out  of  gas  at  the 
dentist’s. 

She  swam  briskly  out  to  the  raft  and 
dove  off  it  a  couple  of  times.  After  a 
lifetime  of  the  homogeneous  ocean,  the 
differing  layers  of  cold  which  a  flowing 
river  produces  were  a  new  enjoyment. 
Finally,  tired,  she  swam  back  in. 

The  beach  was  no  bother.  Her  feet 
picked  their  own  way  through  the  rocks 
while  her  mind  floated  cool  and  relaxed 
elsewhere.  The  sun  feels  good  now.  .  .  . 
I  wonder  if  I  could  lie  down  on  the  mat¬ 
tress  and  take  a  sun  bath. 

It  was  so  soothing  after  the  sting 
of  the  water.  Gradual  sleep  was  very 
pleasant. 

The  touch  of  a  shadow  woke  her  with 
a  jerk. 

We  should  be  leaving. 

She  picked  up  all  her  junk  and  hur¬ 
ried  toward  the  picnic  area. 

He  said ,  he  promised  he'd  go  for  a 
swim  with  me. 

She  was  hurt. 

As  soon  as  she  entered  the  pine  grove, 
she  heard  the  noise  of  men  fighting  and 
men  watching  a  fight. 

It's  near  our  table. 

She  dropped  the  junk  she  was  carry¬ 
ing  and  ran. 

“Let  me  through!  Let  me  through! 
I  want  to  see  who’s  fighting!” 


The  rural  backs  remained  indifferent 
and  all  she  saw  was  sweaty  khaki  and 
denim.  She  tried  pushing  and  shoving. 
She  tried  jumping,  not  high  enough. 
Then  one  of  them,  not  so  engrossed 
in  the  excitement,  noticed  her. 

“A  fight  ain’t  nothing  for  ladies  and 
women  to  look  at.” 

She  paid  him  no  mind.  She  went  to 
push  past  him.  He  lifted  her  up  by  the 
waist  and  swung  her  down  away  from 
the  crowd. 

“Now  stay  there.” 

She  was  frantic,  almost  ready  for 
hysteria.  She  heard  the  groans  of  the 
fighting  men,  thuds  and  their  sinews 
cracking.  Tasted  the  glee  and  the  re¬ 
leased  aggression  of  the  crowd. 

“Damn,  huge,  rural  lunkheads.  Big 
bloodthirsty  vermin.  Rats  and  scavaging 
pigs.” 

The  crowd  moved  back  suddenly.  It 
pushed  her  against  a  table.  She  climbed 
it. 

The  damn  fool.  The  crazy  nut. 

His  silky  black  hair  was  purple  in  the 
gloom ;  his  back,  muscular  and  bare, 
looked  pale  and  white.  She  winced  at 
his  straining  shoulders,  the  streaks  on 
his  flesh,  the  rips  in  his  good  blue  jeans, 
how  his  body  heaved.  They  rolled  over 
and  she  saw  his  opponent. 

“Hank,  you  reckless  idiot.  Homer 
White!” 

They  broke  apart,  stood  up  and 
rushed  back  together,  crashing  to  the 
ground.  A  rolling,  flailing  struggle 
which  she  couldn’t  follow.  Homer  came 
out  of  it  with  a  strangle  hold.  Hank 
tried  to  break  it,  couldn’t  and  began  to 
thrash,  desperately. 

She  leaped  off  the  table,  straight  at 
the  circle  of  spectators.  Her  momentum 
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carried  her  through  the  first  two  or  three 
layers;  fear  and  anguish  through  the  rest. 
Somebody  unseen  grabbed  her  around 
the  waist  as  she  broke  into  the  center 
and  pulled  her  close. 

“You’ll  get  hurt  more’n  him.” 

Long  training — her  mother’s  gift  and 
warning  —  made  it  automatic.  She 
slumped  against  him,  placed  her  legs, 
reached  up  and  grabbed  his  shirt,  pulled 
and  bent.  All  too  quick  for  him.  It 
was  a  hard  jarring  throw. 

Too  bad  it  wasn’t  concrete. 

She  straightened  up  to  see  that  the 
fight  was  over.  Homer  was  stretching 
over  her  man  and  men  were  going  up 
to  congratulate  him.  It  was  so  hot  and 
so  black;  the  heat  skipped  like  a  spin¬ 
ning  buzz  saw  over  her  flesh  from  ankle 
to  head.  She  fell  on  the  man  she  had  just 
thrown. 

*  * 

The  silence  was  flint,  scraping  on  their 
nerves  like  asphalt  skinning  a  knee. 

Trying  to  make  the  time  lost,  Hank 
drove  without  care,  with  uncustomary 
squealing,  jouncing  speed,  which  she 
felt  abandoned  her  to  his  dangerous, 
reckless  anger.  She  trembled  with  all 
the  jerks  and  quivers  of  a  scared  hag. 
Pride  kept  her  from  crying  or  telling 
him  to  slow  down  to  live,  but  not  from 
fear. 

So  intense  was  the  heat  that  the  car 
breeze  merely  scorched  the  sweat  off 
their  bodies. 

The  recollection  of  the  cool  water  and 
the  thought  of  home  enabled  her  to 
endure  the  torment  of  her  misery  and 
sun-burnt  flesh,  but  gradually,  as  the 
miles  went,  she  felt  all  her  desires  dis¬ 
solve  away,  leaving  only  the  hope  of 
cessation. 

Hank  slowed  down  when  he  turned 


off  the  state  highway  to  the  dirt  road 
leading  home.  Only  four  bounding  miles. 
After  the  bridge,  only  two.  The  road  is 
worse,  though.  I  live — we — isolated  in 
isolation.  He  cleared  his  throat,  made 
a  small  mumble,  and  relapsed. 

The  cows  were  already  lowing  rest¬ 
lessly  in  the  barnyard,  all  on  their  feet, 
when  they  pulled  up. 

“It’s  late.  We’ll  have  to  milk  before 
dinner.  Do  you  want  to  change,  Eliza¬ 
beth?” 

She  was  back  in  the  barn  before  he 
finished  closing  the  stanchions. 

The  reek  of  sweat,  with  the  cows  in 
it,  and  heat  floated  out  the  double  doors. 
As  she  entered,  it  poured  upon  her  with 
all  the  pent-up  stuffy  intensity  a  barn 
accumulates  during  a  day.  Breasting  a 
hurricane  would  have  been  easier;  even 
to  push  her  chest  out  to  breathe  was  an 
exertion. 

She  fed  the  cows  their  grain  ration 
and  prepared  the  first  two  for  milking: 
her  usual  chores,  while  he  put  the  milk¬ 
ing  machines  together. 

As  soon  as  they  were  on  and  chug¬ 
ging,  he  flopped  down  on  his  hunkers. 
Betsy  hesitated,  then  used  a  milk  pail. 

“Elizabeth,”  he  paused  for  a  moment 
as  the  silence  and  heat  blackened  and 
increased. 

“Elizabeth,  I’m  sorry.”  In  a  rush. 
“We  drank  a  little  after  you  left  and  I 
got  a  little  drunk  and  Homer  started 
teasing,  saying  wiving  and  studying  has 
sapped  out  all  my  muscles. 

“I  was  just  showin’  him  that  I  can 
still  beat  him  like  I  used  to  in  high 
school.” 

“You  lost.” 

“I  was  drunker.  I’m  sorry  about 
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the  whole  thing.  I  didn’t  mean  to  em¬ 
barrass  you  or  scare  you.  I’m  sorry  I 
did.” 

“Hank.  .  . 

“We  weren’t  out  to  hurt  each  other, 
just  to  see  who’s  stronger.” 

“When  I  saw  the  crowd,  Hank,  it  was 
like  a  flame  in  my  brain.  I  ran. 

“And  then  when  I  saw  you  fighting, 
my  precious,  dearly,  deeply  beloved  hus¬ 
band  rolling  on  the  ground,  struggling, 
I  was  so  afraid  you’d  be  hurt.  So  afraid. 
So  afraid  I  was  terrorized  for  myself 
and  the  baby.” 

One  of  the  cows  was  nearly  done. 
Jack  got  up,  jumped  a  few  times  for 
circulation,  then  began  stripping  the  milk 
out  of  her  bag.  Betsy  washed  the  next 
one. 

“I  didn’t  realize.  I  didn’t  mean  to. 
This  is  wonderful.  .  .  .”  Hank  squatted 
by  the  cow’s  flank,  squeezing  out  those 
last  rich  drops.  His  voice  was  muffled. 

“I’m  sorry,  Betsy.  Brawling  like  a 
hired  hand  is  no  way  for  me  to  act,  to 
show  my  love.  I’m  educated.  I’ve  had 
more  advantages  than  most  hicks.  I 
should  be  gentle.” 

“Sometimes  I’m  not  and  I’m  sorry. 
This  is  wonderful.  .  .  .” 

She  thought  it  peculiar  how  words 
released  the  burden  of  the  thick  heat. 

“I  wonder  what  kind  of  tale  they’re 
going  to  make  of  you  tossing  Teddy 
Tibault  around.  He  was  out  clean,  and 
you  on  top  of  him.” 

They  talked  no  further  because  they 
were  weary.  For  the  same  reason,  fin¬ 
ishing  took  more  time  than  usual. 

“O.K.  Betsy,  take  them  down  the 
lane.  Turn  them  into  the  sudan  grass; 
it’s  high  enough.” 


“Make  sure  you  drive  them  all  the 
way  down  and  they’re  in  it.  In  this 
heat,  they  might  never  move  around 
enough  to  notice  it.” 

For  the  first  time,  she  dreaded  the 
walk  down  the  lane,  which  ran  along 
the  road  halfway  to  the  river  and  the 
bridge.  The  cows  were  hot  too  and  didn’t 
like  moving  any  more  than  she  did. 
Drained,  too  dissipated  by  the  daylong 
heat,  she  was  in  no  mood  to  hurry  them. 
When  all  my  energy  is  spent,  do  my  hones 
sag  with  the  rest  of  me?  I  feel  like 
crumbling . 

She  tried  to  be  brisk.  It  was  too  much 
so  she  returned  to  plodding. 

She  caught  up  because  the  herd  was 
forced  to  stop  at  the  first  gate,  a  strand 
of  electrified  wire,  and  mill.  Carefully 
shielding  her  face  to  avoid  a  smack  by 
a  switching  tail,  she  pushed  through  and 
opened  it. 

Similarly  wdth  the  second. 

At  the  third,  she  let  them  mill  and 
walked  the  thirty  yards  or  so  to  the 
gate  into  the  sudan  grass,  which  opened 
just  a  little  before  the  lane  ended  at  the 
pasture. 

The  wind  stirred  some,  drying  her 
sweat  as  she  walked  back. 

She  let  them  through  and  they  headed 
quickly  towards  the  pasture,  straight  past 
the  open  gate. 

She  cursed  with  the  fluency  two 
months  had  taught  her  and  flogged  her 
drooping  muscles  into  a  run  that  was 
mostly  a  stumble. 

Before  they  all  managed  to  get  past, 
she  was  up  on  two  or  three  of  the 
laggards  and  pushing  them,  herding  the 
damn  beasts  into  the  sudan  grass,  far 
in.  A  few  rocks  drove  them  further. 
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Their  moos  stopped  the  rest  of  the 
bunch  and  drew  them  back.  She  waited 
until  half  of  them  were  in  and  then 
turned  to  go. 

Her  bare  arms  were  wet,  and  her  hair 
heavy  with  the  infrequent  but  large 
drops  of  rain.  She  noticed  the  wind,  in 
gusts,  was  kicking  up  dust  devils  and  the 
air  was  the  color  of  death  knells  and 
livid  mounds  of  udder-like  clouds  were 
roiling,  skidding  in  from  the  northwest. 

I'm  going  to  get  wet  but  it'll  feel 
good  and  I'm  too  tired  to  care  to  run. 
It's  best  to  accept  and  not  to  seek  an 
avoidance.  Of  fate. 

The  storm  was  a  grey  sheet — perhaps 
metallic — rent  occasionally  by  flashes  of 
white  sound  and  approaching  swiftly.  It 
hit  when  she  had  reached  the  halfway 
mark — later  than  she  had  expected — 
with  another  half  a  mile  to  go  to  shelter. 
She  welcomed  the  rain  with  a  sound 
of  joy. 

She  stood  still  for  a  minute,  head  back 
and  swallowing  like  a  kid. 

Then  the  first  slash  of  hail  and  the 
tree  across  the  road  was  boomed  apart 
by  a  lightning  bolt. 

She  startled. 

The  hail  continued  to  flay  her,  huge, 
jagged  cherry  pits  honed  and  propelled 
by  gale  winds.  She  shivered  in  the  sud¬ 
den  cold. 

Three  or  four  lightning  bolts,  close 
enough  for  ozone. 

She  panicked  and  found  herself  run¬ 
ning.  The  hail  underfoot  and  batter¬ 
ing  her  eyes,  beating  her  flesh  worse 
than  any  husband,  made  her  clumsy, 
made  her  fall  but  she  still  ran,  her 
apathy  forgotten. 

Coming  to  the  last  field  before  the 


barnyard,  she  ducked  under  the  fence, 
slashing  her  blouse  and  her  back  on  the 
barbed  wire,  and  headed  diagonally  across 
towards  the  barn. 

Everything  was  rain — no  more  air  left 
to  breathe — but  her  lungs  were  hot 
enough  to  oxidize  water. 

She  was  insanely  wet. 

For  some  reason  1  want  to  stop. 

Great  clutches  of  agony  shocked  and 
skipped  through  her  thighs  and  gut. 
Pain  kicked  its  way  through  every  cring¬ 
ing  nerve  in  her  body.  Jerked  convul¬ 
sively. 

“Oh  my  God,  save  me!  The  barnyard 
fence  .  .  .  one  lightning  bolt.” 

Two  quick  hands  pulled  her  off  the 
fence  and  inside.  They  held  her  close 
to  his  warmth  and  tried  to  comfort  her, 
while  she  sobbed  and  sobbed,  whether 
gasping  for  air  or  in  fear  or  in  pain  or 
in  hysteria.  She  sobbed. 

“You’re  very  lovable  when  you’re  be¬ 
draggled  wet,  Betsy.  Did  you  know 
that?” 

She  giggled  silly  and  stopped  sobbing. 

“Let  me  rub  you  off  with  a  feed 
bag.” 

“You’re  tickling  me,  not  rubbing. 
Com’on,  stop  it!”  She  laughed  at  Hank’s 
face. 

“It’s  so  rough  and  dry-dusty,”  she 
seemed  amazed. 

“It’s  a  feed  bag.” 

“And  you’re  a  loveyduckey.” 

For  that,  he  kissed  her. 

Elizabeth  never  remembered  much  of 
that  night  or  twelve  hours.  The  rain 
continued,  even  after  the  storm  blew 
by  and  a  hole  in  the  barn  roof  forced 
them  to  move  some  hay  and  put  a  tar¬ 
paulin  over  some  more.  That  was  all, 
except  for  having  to  sleep  in  a  sleeping 
bag  because  of  an  open  window. 
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Hank  shook  her  awake  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

“You  awake  enough  now  not  to  go 
back  to  sleep?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good.  Then  I’ll  stop  shaking  you.” 

“It’s  still  raining  outside,  not  too 
hard,  but  steady.  IVe  been  out  looking 
around.” 

“Ow,  I’m  stiff.”  Betsy  started  dressing. 

“The  oats  are  flat.  Maybe  they’ll 
come  back.  The  same  goes  for  the  corn 
— just  shredded  stumps.  Might  as  well 
turn  the  cows  into  it.  Trees  are  down 
all  over,  big  tangles  of  green.  Some  of 
the  standing  lost  a  lot  of  their  leaves. 

“Most  of  our  cows  are  in  the  barn¬ 
yard — only  five  are  missing.  I’m  glad 
they  had  enough  sense  to  come  by  them¬ 
selves;  at  least  we  won’t  have  to  go  cow 
hunting  on  a  day  like  today.” 

Betsy  let  her  husband  ramble,  wincing 
once  in  a  while  when  moving  found 
a  tight  muscle. 

“The  missing  five  should  show  up 
sooner  or  later;  if  not  by  noon,  well, 
we’ll  get  wet. 

“Those  cows  in  the  barnyard  are  a 
mess;  they  look  like  they  went  through 
every  fence  and  bush  on  the  place. 

“The  lights  and  telephone  are  gone, 
as  I  suspected  they’d  be.  I  have  the  trac¬ 
tor  hitched  up  to  the  vacuum  line  for 
the  milking  machines  so  we  won’t  have 
to  do  that  by  hand.” 

Betsy  finished  lacing  on  her  work 
boots  and  straightened  up. 

“How  about  Kate?” 

“My  Lord,  I  forgot  entirely  about 
her.  Do  you  think  you  could  start  milk¬ 
ing  while  I  go  looking?  She’s  a  heifer 
and  heifers  have  no  sense  whatever. 


Right  now  she  probably  thinks  the  saf¬ 
est  place  is  next  to  the  river.  Heaven 
knows  what  she’ll  do  with  a  calf?” 

Hank  came  back  at  ten-thirty  to  tell 
Betsy  he  was  safe  and  the  bridge  was 
out.  He  had  a  little  to  eat,  changed  into 
dry  clothes  and  went  out  looking  again. 

Betsy  was  at  the  sink  doing  the  picnic 
dishes  as  Hank  pulled  Kate  into  the 
houseyard  on  the  end  of  a  halter.  Pain 
glared  out  at  each  hesitant  step  she  took. 
It  was  even  more  obvious  than  her  black 
and  white  spots. 

“Oh  my  God,  she’s  probably  still  in 
labor.” 

Betsy  wiped  her  hands  on  the  apron, 
pulled  a  poncho  over  her  housedress 
and  hurried  out  to  the  barn.  She  might 
be  able  to  help.  Hank  had  Kate  in  a 
stanchion. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do,  Hank?” 

“What  the  hell  can  I  do?  The  calf 
is  coming  out  feet  first  and  Kate’s  been 
in  labor  so  long  she’s  got  no  more  push 
in  her.  From  the  signs,  over  twenty- 
four  hours. 

“Since  we  can’t  get  the  vet,  we’re 
goin’  to  have  to  pull  it  out  ourselves. 
Why  the  hell  does  something  like  this 
have  to  happen  to  me?” 

Betsy  asked,  “How?”  and  murmured, 
“Poor  Kate,  you’re  such  a  nice  gentle 
cow.” 

“With  a  rope.  The  vets  have  a  con¬ 
traption  with  blocks  and  pulleys.  We’ll 
have  to  use  a  rope  and  muscles.” 

He  went  on,  “I’ve  got  a  coil  of  eighth- 
inch  manila  in  the  tool  shed.  Could  you 
bring  it  here,  Betsy?  I  want  to  time 
Kate’s  contractions.” 

She  brought  him  the  rope  he  had 
asked  for,  without  a  word,  almost  with¬ 
out  understanding.  It  was  as  if  the  dumb, 
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bestial  pain  pouring  out  of  Kate,  in 
filling  her,  had  removed  all  else.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  her  but  throbbing  bands  of  agony 
clasping  her  belly.  She  was  identified. 

Hank  rolled  his  sleeve  all  the  way  up. 

The  bands  snapped  and  her  own  fears 
came  lumping  out. 

“NO  NO  NO  you  can’t  do  it.” 

She  could  see  those  powerful  muscles 
contracting  on  his  precious  blood,  splin¬ 
tering  the  bone  that  supported  it. 

“You’ll  break  your  arm.  You’ll  be 
hurt.  It’s  no  use.  This  is  all  revolting.” 

She  grabbed  his  arm. 

“Elizabeth,  I  have  to  do  it.  It’s  my 
job.” 

He  shook  her  off.  She  subsided. 

Out,  his  arm  was  hideous  but  still 
whole. 

And  then  she  pulled  on  that  rope, 


concentrated  on  it  with  all  the  power 
and  force  she  had.  Every  muscle  owned 
trembled  and  strained  and  was  used. 
Together,  in  rhythm  with  Hank  and 
Kate. 

After  a  few  red  oblivious  moments 
of  pulling,  Hank  told  her  to  lay  off. 

“The  calf  is  almost  out.” 

She  hadn’t  noticed  him  helping  it. 

He  cleaned  the  mucus  out  of  its  nose 
and  put  it  to  a  teat. 

She  sat  on  the  other  platform,  spent. 

When  the  calf  was  done,  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  he  led  him  and  Kate  down  the 
aisle  to  a  maternity  stall. 

He  walked  back  slowly,  wiping  his 
arm  with  some  straw  from  the  stall. 

“I  think  the  calf  is  going  to  live, 
Betsy.  As  soon  as  the  road  is  passable, 
we’ll  have  the  vet  out  for  Kate.” 
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CALVING 


ii 

The  land,  in  ancient  and  abrupt  steps,  fell 
away  there  to  the  river  Osgewatchie, 
whose  tired  and  chocolate  age  could  be  heard 
mumbling  as  it  flowed  and  emptied  through 
the  tangled  flats  hung  along  its  flanks. 

I  used  to  lie  on  the  first  ledge’s  granite, 
while  the  afternoon  cows  shook  themselves 
awake  at  my  call  out  of  the  muddy  shade, 
and  listen,  and  let  my  blood  meander  too 
in  the  twirling  heat.  The  lightning-fired  ledge 
below  held  blueberries  and  daisies. 

Tempted  so  by  their  green,  sweet  harshness 
they’d  stop  to  munch  and  I’d  cow-curse  them  on, 
slap  their  flanks  with  black-and-white  words. 

More  by  sloth  moved  than  my  raucous  shouts, 
at  length  they’d  jog  their  placid  flesh  and  begin 
the  long  way  home.  The  only  Jersey,  about  to  calve, 
a  cream-skinned  heifer,  always  lagged,  pushed 
apart  by  the  heavier  flesh  of  the  Holsteins. 

She  failed  to  come  at  all  one  slow  swelter  of  a  day 
when  heat  and  dust  on  the  air  lay  thicker 
than  blue  blowflies  nuzzling  a  dead  apple. 
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Returned,  I  saw  a  trampled  way  through  tangles 
of  sappy  vines  daggered  along  the  ledge, 
and  on  a  sweaty-distant  widening,  I  found  her 
and  just  licked  calf,  crammed  in  a  gnat-bitten  glade, 
as  first  milk  creamed  down,  down  his  eager  chin. 

I  was  happy  in  him  and  the  thick  heat  that  held 
us  in  a  green  stifle,  the  strain  of  carrying 
him  the  long  way  home,  the  rash  and  prickles 
running  their  stiff  itches  over  my  skin 
were  smashed  in  the  maternal  pride  I  shared. 

Off  the  calf,  I  shoved  my  eyes  to  the  pool 
of  sky-tears  dripped  from  green-aged  rocks, 
a  trickle  of  quite  blue  cold  welling  there. 

Salt-rubbed  skin  destroyed  my  sense. 

I  leapt, 

my  shout  and  cry  starting  the  pair;  I  plunged 
my  heated  body  deep  down  in  an  old  calm 
and  gurgled  happy  when  dissolution  washed  its 
blue  chill  over  my  backbone.  The  peace  burnt  August 
granted  me  was  damp  clothes  in  a  gnat-bitten  glade. 
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Qareers  in  ‘Writing 


The  Boston  College  Writers'  Conference 
Saturday,  April  7,  1962 


Panel  discussions  in  Fiction,  Journalism,  Biography,  Poetry-Drama 

presenting 


•  Lillian  Heilman 

•  Elizabeth  Janeway 

•  Leonie  Adams 

•  Philip  Booth,  Poet-in-Residence  at  Syracuse  University 

•  Louis  M.  Lyons,  Curator,  Nieman  Foundation  in  Journalism,  Harvard 

•  Merrill  Pollack,  fiction  editor,  Saturday  Evening  Post 

•  Robert  Giroux,  editor-in-chief,  Farrar,  Straus  and  Cudahy 

•  Roy  Alexander,  editor-in-chief,  Time 

•  Charles  W.  Ferguson,  author  of  Naked  To  Mine  Enemies 
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